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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1952 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the 
caucus room of the Senate Office Building, Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present :: Senators O’Mahoney, Chavez, Hill, Ferguson, Saltonstall, 
Young and Thye; also present by invitation: Senator Sparkman, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF HON. KARL R. BENDETSEN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY (GENERAL MANAGEMENT), DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 


COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


Chairman O’Manonry. The committee will please come to order. 

In order to conserve time this morning, both for members of the 
committee and for the Secretariat, the Chair will undertake to ask 
that the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of the Air Force present briefly the prepared statements 
which they have, after which Secretary Lovett will return to the 
microphones—that is the proper word to use nowadays in hearings— 
and we shall ask him some questions. But in the meantime I think 
that it would be well, because of the delicacy of the instrument which 
is under wraps here, to ask Secretary Lovett to display that before 
the questioning begins; and, if the members of the committee are 
agreeable, we will proceed i in that manner. I think it will enable us 
to get the main presentation concluded by noon, when many of us 
have to be on the floor; and, if the questioning has not been completed 
at noon, we shall carry that on another day. 

Secretary Lovett. must appear before the Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee, as I understand it, tomorrow. 

Mr. Bendetsen, I understand you are appearing in place of Secre- 
tary Pace this morning because of the fact that he has to appear before 
the House Appr opriations Committee. 

Mr. Benversen. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

oot Chairman and gentlemen, the Army’s request for the fiscal year 

953 budget now before you totals in the aggregate $14,200,000,000. 
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This is for new obligational authority. It does not make provision for 
such military construction as may be necessary. As you know, the 
authority and appropriation requests for military construction reach 
the Congress separately. 

For the fiscal year 1951, Congress in that year appropriated for the 
Army in the aggregate $19.3 billion. For the fiscal year 1952, the 
appropriation for the Army was $20.8 billion. Thus, it will be seen 
that the Army’s request for the current fiscal year forthcoming, fiscal 
year 1953, is over 25 percent less than for either of the two preceding 
years. The Army is deeply aware of the solemn trust it bears, not 
only to account for every dollar of these vast sums and to spend them 
wisely and effectively but also to conserve them in every feasible way. 

With that in mind, our purpose here today is twofold: It is, first, to 
tell you in a brief way during this hearing why we feel that it is neces- 
sary, to sustain our part of the national security, that our request be 
approved ; and, in the second place, to describe to you briefly some of 
the economies and also the conservation measures we are taking in 
an effort to carry out this part of our solemn trust. 

I should like to proceed, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, by a 
request that I place the entire statement in the record, but I would 
like to make before you now extracts of the statement. 

Chairman O’Manoney. That will be done. All members of the 
committee have copies of the full statement. 

(The prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Army’s budget request for the fiscal year 
1953 now before you totals $14,200,000,000 of new obligational authority. This 
does not make provision for such military construction as may be necessary. As 
you know, the authority and appropriation requests for military construction 
reach the Congress separately and will be later submitted by the President. 

For the fiscal year 1951 Congress appropriated for the Army an aggregate of 
$19.3 billion. For fiscal year 1952 the appropriation for the Army was $20.8 bil- 
lion. Thus it will be seen that the Army’s request for fiscal year 1953, though 
very substantial, is over 25 percent less than either of the two preceding years. 
The Army is deeply aware of the solemn trust it bears, not only to account for 
every dollar of these vast sums and to spend them wisely and effectively but 
also to conserve them in every feasible way. My purpose today is therefore two- 
fold. It is, first, to tell you why we feel it is necessary to the national security 
that our fiscal year 1953 request be approved by the Congress and, second, to 
describe to you some of the economy and conservation measures we are taking 
to carry out this solemn trust. 


REACHING OUR PREPAREDNESS GOALS 


You will recall that underlying each of our budget requests since the Korean 
war began in June 1950 has been a program designed to enable the Army to 
reach a certain degree of readiness by a certain time. To date we have made 
great progress toward these goals. The Army’s manpower has risen from 591,- 
000 to 1,560,000. The meager forces with which we started in Korea have be- 
come probably the most effective fighting Army ever assembled, and we have 
been able to sustain this Army while building a production base at home almost 
from the ground up. Deliveries of hard goods have risen from about $17 million 
for the first month after Korea to $427 million for the month of December 1951, 
a twenty-five-fold increase in 18 months. Our research and development pro- 
gram, with the aid and assistance of our ablest scientists, has made great strides 
toward its twofold objective of building up our fire and striking power while 
finding ways to economize and save strategic materials. At the same time, 
labor and industry have joined with us in developing a growing production base 
capable of rapid expansion in time of all-out mobilization. 
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Thus, with the appropriations the Congress has made available over the past 2 
years, we have acquired a momentum which is carrying us successfully toward 
our preparedness goal. But, if we are to be strong enough to deter, if possible, 
an intending aggressor and to defend ourselves should he attack, we must not 
now falter in continuing to maintain and strengthen our production base, to 
support our forces in being, to improve our weapons, and to build up a strategic 
reserve of war matériel. The smaller request for fiscal year 1953 will permit 
further progress toward these goals, but at a lesser rate over a longer period of 
time. This stretching-out process reflects the careful decisions of the executive 
branch made to achieve a more balanced national economy during the long 
period of international tension that probably lies ahead. 


PROGRAMS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1953 


With this background in mind, I now turn to the major programs for which 
our 1953 budget has been prepared. First, in the field of procurement and pro- 
duction, the appropriation requested totals $3,685 million—some $6.4 bil- 
lion less than in fiscal year 1952. We now expect that the volume and rate of 
production will become satisfactory sometime this spring, or about a year and a 
half after the Army’s procurement effort went into high gear with the second 
supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 1951. This period confirms our pre- 
vious experience in mobilizing industry and also confirms the importance of 
achieving a readily expandable production base to save many critical months of 
time should global war be thrust upon us. 

Second, the funds requested for military personnel, $4,485,000,000, will support 
an average strength of 1,552,000 in fiscal year 1953, or somewhat less than the 
average of 1,565,000 expected for fiscal year 1952. 

Third, I should like to add together the much smaller items in the budget to 
support programs such as research and development and the Reserves and Na- 
tional Guard, all of which total some $1,210,000,000. The amounts asked for 
these items, we believe, represent the least that can be safely allocated to pro- 
vide minimum essential support. But, rather than dwell on the details of these 
programs, each of which will be discussed at length in later hearings of the com- 
mittee, I should now like to turn to the last and largest single item in the budget, 
the requested appropriation of $4,820,000,000 for maintenance and operations. 
Despite the fact that the Army has increased its size and strength over last year 
and has maintained a substantial force in combat in Korea, we are able to re- 
duce our request for appropriations to cover our maintenance and operations by 
over $1 billion, or nearly 20 percent. In this field, the Army has a real opportu- 
nity to engage in constructive forward-looking programs for conservation, eco- 
nomy, and efficiency which will stretch the budgeted dollar to the limit. I should 
like to tell you of some of the measures which we are taking to meet this 
challenge, 


CONSERVATION, ECONOMY, AND EFFICIENCY 


Conservation of equipment 


A major postwar development is the world-wide Army rebuild program. In- 
augurated to rehabilitate the countless tons of equipment and supplies left 
scattered about the earth after World War II, this program has borne full 
fruit with the exigencies of the Korean conflict and the return of our troops 
to Europe. Carefully prepared estimates from each technical service and from 
each field command show that their activities under this program have actually 
returned about $9% billion worth of equipment to the supply line at a cost of 
less than $1% billion. This means about $7 saved in terms of new equipment 
for every dollar spent. 

The variety of equipment repaired and restored is great indeed, ranging from 
clothing and tentage to tanks, trucks, and artillery to radar, radio, and tele- 
phones; to dental and X-ray equipment; to boats and bridging. At the vast 
ordnance automotive-rebuild shops in Japan, sometimes called the BIG-—5, moun- 
tains of matériel reclaimed from islands of the Pacific and transported by 
LST’s have been hammered back into shape at minimum cost, For example, 
2%-ton trucks costing about $7,000 new have been taken from the junk heap 
and rebuilt from the ground up for as little as $1,000. These shops now form 
a huge reclamation center for Korean equipment casualties, and soldiers passing 
through Japan on their way to the front are given a tour to impress them with 
the importance of salvaging even junk for this vital process. 
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The Army Signal Corps in Japan has rebuilt and put back in use some $80,- 
000,000 worth of badly needed communications equipment. In this program 
24,000 radio sets and 20,000 telephones were repaired for less than 10 percent 
of what it would have cost to procure the equipment in the United States. 
Again, the Quartermaster Corps, which maintains nine maintenance shops in 
the United States, reports that in fiscal year 1951 alone 11,493,000 items were 
reclaimed and repaired at a net savings of some $79 million to the taxpayer. 
Had we not started these operations after World War II, we would have been 
in no position to obtain the savings I have illustrated. When the Korean war 
broke out, the cost of procuring this equipment new in the States would have 
been a substantial additional drain on our fledgling rearmament program. 


Conservation of materials 


Conservation of equipment is only half the story. In September of 1950, the 
Army initiated a second program to save scarce raw materials through substi- 
tution and simplification of design. Continuing tests and experimentation have 
resulted, for instance, in an estimated saving of 4,393,000 pounds of copper in the 
second quarter of fiscal year 1952 alone. This is accomplished, for instance, 
through reductions in weight of from 75 to 25 percent in communications equip- 
ment. We now havea carrier cable which provides three times as much message- 
handling capacity as the former type while using 35 percent less copper. De- 
velopments such as this not only save materials but also frequently simplify 
maintenance, conserve repair materials, and reduce maintenance personnel 
requirements. 

The Army also is contributing about 49 percent of the total ferrous scrap being 
collected by the armed services and estimated to run about a quarter-million 
tons a year. We are making every effort in Korea not only to reclaim salvage- 
able material but also to collect and turn in all scrap that would be of any 
utility in the defense economy. For instance, every shell case tossed aside in 
the heat of battle is gathered up as conditions permit and trucked from the front 
to swell the flow of scrap shipments back to the factories. 


Economy 


The Army’s cost-consciousness program for the elimination of waste was inau- 
gurated last spring for the purpose of indoctrinating every soldier with the 
importance of supply economy from the time he enters basic training through 
all phases of his Army life. It equally applies to our civilian employees. 

The campaign was touched off with a message to all personnel, in which the 
Secretary said: 

_ “T urge you to look for ways in which our mission can be performed more 
efficiently and at less cost by the elimination of waste. Waste is a crime against 
our country and may affect our future freedom.” 

The Army followed up this appeal with directives to the field for cost-con- 
sciousness indoctrination from basic training to combat service itself. Recruits 
now get 6 hours of instruction devoted to this subject, and they are required 
to memorize the cost of at least 10 items of individual equipment and clothing, 
More expensive equipment is plainly price-tagged where the jeep driver, gunner, 
or radioman cannot fail to see it day by day as he works with his equipment. 
Officers’ efficiency reports now require a specific rating on performance in the 
economical utilization of supplies, equipment, and matériel. I have with me 
some examples of posters provided by the Third Army commander for distribu- 
tion to all units, twice monthly, to develop awareness in all personnel of the 
high cost of defense, of the fact that they, too, pay taxes, and of the consequent 
importance of supply economy. The Army in the Pacific has recently organized 
a cost-reduction clinic at which commanders assemble each month to discusg¢ 
cost reductions and management improvement. 

The Inspector General is specially charged with making cost-consciousness 
a subject of his periodic inspections and reports, on the basis of which the De- 
partment can direct corrective action and greater effort wherever shown to be 
necessary. The first report in this series shows many items of individual sav- 
ings, ranging from better control of overtime wages to salvage collections, to 
shortening periods when entrance lights may be kept on, to selling old lumber, 
any one of which may seem insignificant in itself but all of which taken together 
unquestionably represent real economy progress. The program cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. Its importance lies in the cumulative effect 
against waste that arises when over 114 million service men and women realize 
that the Government’s dollars are their dollars. 
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Efficiency 

Instilling a real feel for economy and conservation in each soldier will provide 
the broad base for the campaign against waste. From the top, however, must 
come the imaginative and far-reaching planning, supervision, and guidance which 
will permit us to channel and focus the efforts of the people in this base to obtain 
maximum efficiency at least cost in our operations. Here are some of the man- 
agement-supply projects we have initiated to accomplish this purpose. 


Operation Red Tape 

First, the Army’s Operation Red Tape has been undertaken to reduce the drain 
on our manpower from nonessential administrative chores. Early in 1951 we 
formally declared war on red tape, mobilizing the top men in the Department 
to investigate the necessity for every report, every record, and every procedure, 
and to require proof why each served a constructive purpose. We have period- 
ically, as problem areas were identified, called upon consultants from business 
and industry to advise and recommend appropriate remedial actions. Our own 
management improvement offices throughout the Army are resolving problems 
each day. To take one graphic example, by changing from semiannual to annual 
the efficiency reports required for officers through the grade of major and by 
eliminating efficiency reports in the top grades of Regular Army enlisted per- 
sonnel, we will save the man-hours required for making out some 270,000 indi- 
vidual reports. 

There are more than 100 other projects currently being conducted under 
Operation Red Tape, ranging from tests to determine how often the time- 
honored daily morning report from each unit need actually be submitted, to 
adopting an up-to-date “newspaper” style for the preparation of intelligence re- 
ports, to a writing course sponsored by the Comptroller aimed at greater read- 
ability and less “gobbledygook,” to a widespread work-simplification program. 
In other words, we want to cut the shackles that tie down our soldiers and bury 
them in unproductive and costly work. A further aspect of Operation Red Tape, 
however, is the equal effort we are making to simplify the channels and pro- 
cedures through which other agencies, industry and the public at large deal with 
the Army. Our purpose is to save the time and money of others as well as our- 


selves. 


Manpower utilization 

Second, in the light of manpower ceilings, limited periods of service for re- 
servists and inductees, and operational requirements overseas, the Army must 
try not to waste even one of its combat-fit soldiers, At the training division in 
Fort Knox we are running a special test in which 1,012 nonecombat-fit male and 
115 female military personnel, as well as 100 civilians, have replaced general 
service soldiers. The purpose of this test is to see whether substitutions for 
combat-fit personnel in these numbers will adversely affect the quality of train- 
ing. The use of men rotated from combat in Korea will assist in somewhat 
alleviating personnel shortages, and the recurring surveys which I have described 
will have a cumulative effect in detecting and eliminating any drones in our 
shops, offices, and field commands. More than ever before, the individual soldier 
and civilian employee is our most valuable asset, all the more precious because 
limited in numbers. 

Substitution of civilian-type vehicles 

Third, many people think that the jeep is an inexpensive vehicle, cheaper in 
fact than the ordinary commercial car. Nothing could be further from the 
facts. A jeep is built to combat specifications. It must take every sort of stress 
and shock, requires four-wheel drive and must not cause radio interference. In 
short, it costs about $2,700 as compared with about $1,256 for a simple light 
commercial-type vehicle. 

In the face of figures such as these and constantly rising costs, the Army 
a year ago initiated a program to substitute commercial-type vehicles for 
tactical-type vehicles wherever possible. This meant not only business cars 
for many jeeps, but also commercial-type carry-alls, pick-up trucks, ambulances, 
dump trucks, and even tractors, During fiscal year 1951, some 20,000 of these 
vehicles were substituted at a savings of over $100 million if compared with 
the cost of purchasing similar tactical vehicles new. Not only are there savings 
in the initial price, but also in gas consumption, in local procurement, mainte- 
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nance and supply of spare parts, and in the utilization of established commercial 
firms instead of Army shops and personnel. 


Comptrollership and economy management 


Finally, we have adopted techniques to drive home the importance of good 
comptrollership and economy management at each echelon of command and to 
protect the procurement dollar against inefficiencies, neglect, or fraud in con- 
tract management. All Army service schools are required to incorporate into 
their curricula for officers, courses on business management. During the past 
5 years, the Army has sent some 500 officers to civilian universities for graduate- 
level instruction in business administration, public administration, personnel 
administration, and allied fields. Since February 1949 we have enrolled 67 
officers in the 15-week comptroller staff officers course at the Air University, 
Maxwell Air Force Base. The Army Finance School at Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son regularly graduates officers from its internal audit course, finance officers’ 
advanced course, and techniques of review and analysis course. The cumulative 
effect of these educational programs is an ever-growing body of management- 
conscious military and civilian officials. 

The Army has just initiated an improved system for guarding against in- 
efficiency, incompetence, and fraud in our extensive procurement program. We 
are adding 127 officers to the staff of the Inspector General who, working closely 
in coordination with the other investigative agencies of the Government, will 
provide a continuous check on the awarding and administration of Army con- 
tracts: We have been provided an effective new tool for this work in the 
Senator O'Mahoney amendment to the 1952 Appropriation Act permitting the 
termination of contracts where it is found that gratuities were offered or given 
by the contractor with a view to receiving favorable treatment. 

A second part of the Army’s plan is the establishment of inspector general’s 
offices in each of the seven Technical Services to assist them in keeping their 
own houses in order. All of the other investigative agencies of the Army such 
as the Army Audit Agency, which by nature of their work come into this field, 
are being integrated in a single watch-dog system under the Inspector General. 
The purpose is not to catch misfeasance after the damage is done, but to detect 
and prevent it at the start. The Army in establishing these tight controls has 
drawn heavily on the experience of World War II during which we estimate 
as much as $5 billion was saved through the Inspector General’s review of con- 
tract awards and administration. 


Conclusion 


All of these measures which I have been discussing are aimed at that con- 
servation, economy, and efficiency which the taxpayers of this country must 
receive from the services if we are to keep our military muscles hard and our 
national economy sound. We fully recognize that work of this sort is never 
finished and that every new measure is simply a step in the right direction. 
When so many of the costs in a $14.2 billion budget are fixed by the require- 
ments of national defense, there is no other course but to strip the remaining 
expense of day-to-day operations and housekeeping to the bone. In this vital 
task, no one has given us more assistance than the committees of Congress, and 
we welcome your continuing scrutiny and constructive suggestions. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 
AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Benvetsen. If we turn to the major programs involved in 
our total request, first in the field of procurement and production, 
the appropriation here requested total $3,685,000,000. is is some 
$6.4 billion less than in fiscal year 1952. We now expect the volume 
and rate of production will become satisfactory sometime this spring, 
or about a year and a half after the Army’s procurement effort went 
into high gear. That was with the second supplemental appropria- 
tion for 1951. This period confirms our previous experience in mo- 
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bilizing industry, and also confirms the importance of achieving a 
readily expendable production base to save many critical months of 
time, should war be thrust upon us. 

I should like to point out in this connection that on June 30, 1950, 
our deliveries of hard goods were at the rate of about $17 million 
a month. That is the first month after Korea; and in December of 
1951 they were $427 million a month, which is a twenty-five-fold 
increase 1n a period of 18 months. 

Despite the fact the Army has increased its size and strength over 
the last year, and has maintained substantial combat forces in Korea, 
we are able to reduce our request for maintenance and operations 
in fiscal 1953 by approximately $1 billion, or nearly 20 percent. In 
this field the Army has a real opportunity to engage in constructive, 
forward-looking programs for conservation and economy and effi- 
ciency which will stretch the budgeted dollar as far as we can. 


ARMY REBUILD PROGRAM 


On conservation, I should like to point out that one of our major 
postwar developments has been the world-wide Army rebuild pro- 
gram. This was inaugurated to rehabilitate countless tons of equip- 
ment and supplies left scattered about the earth after World War II. 
This program has borne full fruit with the exigencies of the Korean 
conflict, and the return of our troops across the seas to Europe. 

Our carefully prepared estimates from each technical service of 
the Army and from each field command show that their activities 
under this program have actually returned about $914 billion worth 
of equipment to the supply lines at a cost of less than $1.5 billion. 
Had we not been able to inaugurate this program, we would have 
had to buy new equipment and we could not in fact have carried 
on the Korean campaign without a substantial additional drain on 
our rearmament program. In short, this rebuild and rehabilitation 
effort has meant about $7 saved in terms of new equipment for every 
dollar spent. 

I should like to place in the record, if I may, Mr. Chairman, a list 
of the type and the quantity involved of each item in the rehabilita- 
tion program, the cost that would have been involved in each case 
had we bought it new, and the cost of the repairs in each case. 

Chairman O’Manoney. That will be made an addition to your 
testimony, sir, and if you have extra copies for members of the com- 
mittee, they would be available for the questioning when it comes. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Very well, sir. 

(The information referred te follows :) 
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Army rebuild and reclamation program items by category, close of World War II 
through October 1951 


[Costs reported in thousands of dollars} 
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% category, close of World War ITI 
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Overseas . 


Combat vehicles and general-purpose assemblies 


Continental United States-_- 
Overseas.......... 


All other 


Continental United States- .- 
Overseas inemind 


Army Medical Service 


Continental Unived States__--- _ ; 
Overseas ae mremasteniediahiiinctpts adie 


Surgical ay eee ; biwbeiwad 


Continental United States bectadeba 
Overseas......-... oe ives " nun 


Laboratory equipment 


Continental United States-- 
Overseas 


Dental an a aa a ci Se aN a 
Continental United States. ... sditddatidhihios 
Overseas cat eile el eee sat 


X-ray equipment 


Continental United States..................--- 
Overseas 


Hospital equipment 


Continental United States 
Overseas we 


All other hc Ca Sais. Lat de hed es itbhee 


Continental United States_. 
Overseas 


Big Nt6 ciate cies ‘ 
Continental United States és ances 
I 

NS GEE sbi os ciccnk dhbisphewiwed 


Continental United States 
Overseas 


6, 363, 163 | j 
| 1, 905, 471 | 


30,085 | 


82,073 | 
7,012, | 














207, 805 | 
176, O58 


2, 439, 149 | 





707, 608 | | 





383, 863 | 
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Replace- | 
ment cost | 
| 
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$6, 738, 174 | 


4, 673, 716 | 
2, OF, 458 


733, 085 l 


a 4, “657 | 
358, 657 


1, 046, 595 | 
147, 237 | 


312, 507 | 
| 


190, 873 | 
121, 634 





3, 305, 639 


2, 598, 737 
706, 902 


906, 978 | 
| 


413, 748 | 


1, 193, 832 | 


Cost of re- 
pair 


$915, 100 
541, 056 
374, 044 


~ 108, 489 


74, 886 
33, 603 


33, 292 
23, 859 
9, 433 


499, 977 


319, O15 
180, 962 


173, 945 





934, 052 61, 099 
1, 505, 097 493, 230 | 112, 846 
2, 061, 614 286, 133 | 36, 266 
546, 968 | 19, 335 | 9, 867 
1, 514, 646 | 226, 798 26, 399 
47, 034 7, 258 
31, 317 5, 309 
15, 717 1, 949 
48, 197 4, 372 643 
21, 412 2, 807 417 
26, 785 1, 565 226 
' 
21, 267 491 446 
9, O78 1, 887 AD 
12, 189 1, 604 186 
| 4, 129 6, 156 767 
38, 436 4, 050 04 
15, 693 2, 106 263 
38, 244 13, 613 2,377 
19, 577 10, 275 1, 871 
18, 667 3, 338 506 
98, 539 “9, 867 ; 1,178 
--| 65, 134 4, 396 | 671 
| 33, 405 | 5, 471 507 
| : = | = 

42, 405 | 9, 535 | 1, 847 

jo ‘ as aan 
30, 222 | 7,902 | 1, 586 
| 12, 183 | 1, 633 261 
473, 532 | 55, 325 
sattanvecticite suugpes shits 
| - 363, 292 39, 747 
110, 240 15, 578 
| 703, 866 | 91, 664 21, 303 
16, 165 ) 75, 977 19, 193 
687, 701 15, 687 2,110 
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Army rebuild and reclamation program items by category, close of World War II 


through October 1951—Continued 
[Costs reported in thousands of dollars} 

































































Quantity Replace- Cost of re- 
repaired ment cost pair 

Signal Corps—Continued 
SEE bedne> dre cnoddne ns subline new ctancnndate 1, 132 $151, 706 $5, 849 
— === ————aBanU=]=_dW*D——————S=—s= 
Continental United States. 1,078 145, 530 5, 717 
PU con nc picker nd leneceondeussthyhinaecesnacndyeas 54 6, 176 132 
Components of radio and radar sets..............-.---.-_- 2, 660, 114 66, 286 5, 396 
2, 341 
3, 055 
eer RUE IIR, 6  ndccae oc paenbesencatennees 439, 605 5, 512 714 
Continental United States_..............---.-----.- oo 83, 606 2, 526 242 
UIE wok onde nunca nbeentathousdeeeuusby obieent = 355, 999 2, 986 472 
Matériel common to telephone radio and radar-__-_.--.._- . 3, 900, 689 43, 566 5, 451 
Continental United States...............-.-.---.-.. ae 202, 228 15, 200 1, 773 
mo i IIR Le Cs IRE ESE 3, 698, 461 28, 366 3, 678 
Telephone and telegraph......------------.------------- | 2,180,081 43,388; 6,373 
Continental United States_..........-......-.--...- ise 113, 416 20, 252 2, 416 
MN no. kee cou seknnasink waueabenauess 2, 066, 665 23, 136 3, 957 
Meteorological... .... deicad Ma co, eases a 29, 528 12, 695. 1, 695 
Continental United States. ----- paeiband dis aicihaue maaan é 2, 092 12, 652 1, 691 
ae otc cccncacee rescued cctcoshascnnhbtcter 3 27, 436 43 4 
ise ee 58 eR Ne oo oe ee 143, 943 31, 237 | 4, 241 
Continental United States... -.-.- eoctasetonsene ae 14, 572 30, 378 3, 873 
GR eve btinaccccnackcdsaeecdctokpeasnhsscdekvebes : 129, 371 859 368 
BT GE cn cemnatecnatndesanphhetelalekeberteaseaniemen 146, 327 27, 478 4, 303 
Continental United States.....-...................... 14, 786 15, 200 2, 501 
ons ncnconscdarcebdtocecaenabslatesrchosel: 131, 541 12, 278 1, 802 
CIE DORE ra as ons So ees scan saaccetadscctccas pe ceneeonne 213, 557 83, 676 
Te CIE CII goon cns cere ncncauciee]*<sueananembar 204, 790 82, 829 
| 8 RS RR AT EE SS: SRE ete bs tg pa --+2-2+------- 8, 767 847 
NING oon. since haeainccnccakcbacndouneasseeed 519, 162 20, 178 5, 395 
9, 487 14, 911 4, 857 
509, 675 5, 267 538 
PO WED Wan nas wok cette secs aceebeeintecs 4, 248, 253 46, 545 24, 062 
Continental United States...-.............- a paes 4, 232, 893 45, 044 23, 947 
URN eek cnc tn cond badwcadehnckdncecdessacsea 15, 360 1, 501 115 
it ete sc Wa eas otis ade duaoboed 7, 033, 627 146, 834 54, 219 
Cee Women SIs coe ne ccenececde 6, 512, 958 144, 835 54, 025 
GONE Selokos ce cne cn baneedtenccecccscssandes ey 520, 669 1, 999 194 
PINE Feri da siete ccccomebdasnyeda eee |-------------- 868, 677 30, 619 
Continental United States..._..........-.-.-.---.------ ae ad 588, 364 12, 903 
COUN a G0 eller dteteg ad Se tiiinianseniic sicdbe tad atten wenewe 280, 313 17, 716 
eee a Se ed es 11,096 | 89,829 11, 619 
Continental United States.-.......................... . 7,135 78, 748 9, 058 
PN leo San oo new cicceet erect eaisinaene’ 3, 961 11, 081 2, 561 
Harbor craft equipment.............-....--.-------------- | 6, 626 | 728, 272 16, 031 
Continental United States-_...................-.-...- | 3, 949 506, 089 3, 611 
MND Bits b cane cn chodstsécubccucnupeessebeiesebede 2, 677 222, 183 12, 420 
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Army rebuild and reclamation program items by category, close of World War II 
through October 1951— Continued 




















Quantity Replace- Cost of re- 
repaired ment cost pair 
Transportation Corps— Continued 
Major component parts................--....-..---------- 2, 112 $8, 262 | $2, 203 
Continental United States..............-..--...-.--.-- 411 1, 956 142 
iil Bibl dh tds deni beyaiinn cunt e~opnncaeceq« 1, 701 6, 306 | 2, 061 
Wide ce ricci se hi cad: gigi aces 16, 151 42,314 | 766 
= ny 
Continental United States__....................-..-.- 559 1,571 | 92 
ae i eR amie e a amie ewe 15, 592 40, 743 | 674 
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CONSERVATION OF CRITICAL RAW MATERIALS 


Senator Feravson. Might I inquire, while you are interrupted, is 
this program going on, for instance, in Japan, where we have some 
old material ? 

Mr. Benvetsen. Yes, sir, it is going on in Japan. 

Senator Frrauson. And in Germany ¢ 

Mr. Benvetsen. Yes, and in the United States. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. 

Mr. Benversen. I have expanded on that to some extent in the 
course of my statement, but 1 merely alluded to brief extracts here, 
Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Frrevson. We can ask you later about that. 


COPPER 


Mr. Benpersen. Yes, sir. I should like to point out that the con- 
servation of equipment and its rehabilitation is only half of the story. 
In September of 1950, the Army initiated a second program to save 
scarce raw materials through substitution and simplification in their 
design. There have been continuing tests and experimentation. These 
have resulted, for instance, in an estimated saving of 4,393,000 pounds 
of copper in the second quarter of fiscal 1952 alone. This is accom- 
aled. for example, through reductions in weight of from 75 to 25 
percent in communications equipment. 

We now have a carrier cable for the transmission of a number of 
messages at the same time, which has three times the message-carrying 
capacity of the older type, but 35 percent less copper. 


FERROUS SCRAP 


The Army is also contributing about 49 percent of the total ferrous 
scrap being collected by the services. In Korea we make every effort 
not only to reclaim salvagable material, but also to collect and turn 
in all scrap that would be of any utility in the defense economy. 

Another aspect of the savings drive is the Army’s cost-consciousness 
program for the elimination of all waste that we can identify and find. 
We welcome the suggestions of the committee in this program which 
was inaugurated last spring for the purpose of indoctrinating every 
soldier with the importance of supply economy from his initial day 
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in basic training to combat. This campaign was launched with an 
appeal from Secretary Pace who said : 


I urge you to look for ways in which our mission can be performed more 
efficiently and at less cost by the elimination of waste. Waste is a crime against 
our country and may affect our future freedom. 


In this connection, as the best measure of what can be said about the 
program, if I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce into the 
record an article that appeared in the New York Herald Tribune, 
Monday, February 4, 1952 on progress in the First Army alone, and 
an editorial that appeared on the same subject in the Herald Tribune 
today. 

Chairman O’Manoney. That may be received. 

(The article and editorial referred to follow :) 


{New York Herald Tribune, Tuesday, February 5, 1952] 
THE ARMY’s WAR ON WASTE 


When the United States Army began an economy drive 6 months ago, the 
dubious were quick to point out that military establishments were inherently 
wasteful and that an Army base was no place to begin saving money. Never- 
theless, the first reports are now in, and they seem to prove that money can be 
saved by the Army, and that its efficiency can thereby be improved rather than 
impaired. At least so says the evidence submitted by the First Army, which 
encompasses the New York area. The First Army reports it has saved several 
million dollars and some 100,000 man-hours since the drive on waste started, 
and this is something to cheer about at a time when rising costs and increasing 
expenditures seemingly are regarded as the basic law of the land. 

Psychological warfare constitutes an important aspect of the economy cam- 
paign, for soldiers are constantly reminded, through the printed and placarded 
word, that they and their families are helping pay the costs of maintaining an 
army, and that they themselves can help keep such costs down. But even 
more important are the determined efforts being made to eliminate red tape 
and duplication, to get rid of methods that are as expendable as they are 
expensive. For example, Camp Kilmer found it possible to cut out or con- 
solidate half its form documents. Fort Dix was able to reduce its gasoline 
consumption by 20,000 gallons a month and its fuel use by 740 tons of coal. 
Fort Devens, in Massachusetts, emerged from an intensified salvage program 
with a $300,000 contribution to the Government. Many of the suggestions that 
helped save time and money came from soldiers and civilians at the bases, 
who evidently are fascinated by the prospect of doing a job inexpensively and 
well at the same time. 

The interesting thing about the program is that officers feel that efficiency has 
actually been increased through the new methods. Trainees no longer have 
so many forms to fill out, presumably they do not have to stand in line as 
many hours as did the GI's in World War II. It is an eye-opening experience 
to discover that ingenuity can often accomplish more than extravagance. The 
Army seems to be making this discovery; if other branches of the Government 
would follow suit many of our fiscal problems might turn out to be a good deal 
less insurmountable than we like to pretend. 





Survey SHows Bic SAvINGs ON SUPPLIES, MAN-Hours, W1iTH ARMY-WIDE PROGRAM 
Onty 6 MONTHS OLD 


(By Earl Mazo) 


The Army’s world-wide program to make all ranks conscious of the cost of 
equipment—inaugurated 6 months ago by Secretary Frank Pace, Jr.—has so far 
saved several million dollars and at least 100,000 man-hours in the New York 
area’s First Army alone, an Army survey indicated yesterday. 

A considerable amount of red tape also has been eliminated, Army officials said, 
and they emphasized that the program is just getting into high gear. 
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At Camp Kilmer, where the combined reception, processing, training, and 
hospital centers make for an unusually large amount of administrative paper 
work, more than half of the 1,000 locally reproduéed forms, from mess-hall 
passes to medical examination reports, are being abandoned or consolidated. The 
annual saving accomplished was put at $70,000, including the cost of 5,000 man- 
hours of work by clerks and statisticians and 4,500 reams of paper and cardboard. 
Not included in this money and man-hour figures are the countless hundreds of 
hours of “filling in” on clerical tasks heretofore required of soldiers who are now 
free for more important work and training. 

At Fort Dix gasoline consumption has been cut 20,000 gallons and $3,200 a 
month (the aim is to double that saving) and dozens of men have been relieved 
of driving duties by such devices as consolidating 55 message center “runs” into 
6, rescheduling normal truck deliveries and busses, moving an ammunition dump 
closer to the shooting range to eliminate numerous daily round trips of 27 miles © 
and retraining motor-vehicle drivers. 

Each month a saving of 740 tons of coal, the services of more than 200 fire- 
men and coal-truck drivers is made possible by a conservation plan that will 
reduee the annual bill for heating the post’s 2,300 buildings by more than 
$250,000. 

The red tape and examinations that go with proc essing trainees have been 
concentrated into a 2-day period, where it formerly took 5, by having three-man 
processing teams come to the units, instead of bringing the 220-man units to the 
teams, The resultant saving is about $1,000,000 in soldier services every 14 
weeks, plus more time for the men to learn to shoot and protect themselves in 
combat. 

At the outset of the economy campaign in August, Lt. Gen. Willis D. Critten- 
berger, First Army commander, wrote each of his subordinate commanders: 
“In this day of tremendous military budgets and necessarily rising taxes, it is 
absolutely essential that every member of the Army become cost-conscious.” 


GENERAL TAKEN AT WORD 


The results to date show that the general was taken at his word, and there 
are indications that Army Commands throughout the world have been as ener- 
getic about the program as the First Army, since the responsibility for the pro- 
gram has been delegated down to every Army installation and unit commander 
and every United States soldier. There are six armies in America, one in Korea, 
one in Germany, and Army commands in Japan and elsewhere. 

Under the program, recruits and veterans must be as thoroughly conversant 
with the cost of every item of equipment they use as they are with the articles 
of war—in posters, pamphlets, lectures, and on the drill field and firing range, 
the cumulative effect of waste is stressed, and the fact is driven home that 
virtually every one, including the serviceman and his family, is a taxpayer. 

Supply economy has become a principal item in the efficiency rating of officers. 
Inspector general personnel have been directed to concentrate, in 1952, on cost- 
consciousness in every investigation. Questions dealing with matériel cost, 
waste and manpower conservation have been included in qualification examina- 
tions at every level. And the system of giving awards to military and civilian 
personnel for acceptable suggestions has been expanded. Fort Dix personnel 
formerly made one or two suggestions a month. 


125 SUGGESTIONS IN MONTE 


In January, there were 125 suggestions and 25 were accepted, in- 
cluding one to improve the system for drying immunization needles (the post 
uses 15,000 of them a month) at an annual saving of $2,500. A suggestion at 
Fort Monmouth that a forecasting chart replace a cumbersome file system to 
compute maintenance parts requirements reduced the cost of this operation by 
$10,000. A Camp Kilmer civilian employee figured a way of replacing parts of 
troublesome heating units instead of the entire units, saving the post $2,000. 

Army officials stress that economy plus efficiency is the big aim of the cost- 
consciousness program, and not economy alone. Soldiers will not do without 
things they need for the sake of saving money 

The officials contend that a certain amount of waste cannot be prev ented in 
war and that. in the rapid building of a huge war machine economy must often 
be secondary to performance. But the cost-consciousness program aims at 

94846—52-—4 
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changing, or, at least, softening the traditional American attitude that cost is 
no object, so long as victory is won. 

Requirements of the new program are such that supplies can be drawn now 
only on the basis of definite need, and not merely because they are authorized 
by regulations. 

Maj. James L. Wilson, the supply chief at Fort Dix, said he sees more and 
more improvement in the economy attitude of officers at every staff meeting. 
“The responsibility to ourselves, our families and our friends, as taxpayers, is 
really being felt,” he said. 


RESULTS CLEAR 


The results in a sampled segment of the Army, the New York area’s Ist 
Army, are clear to see. 

At Fort Devens, Mass., $5,000 is being saved through a new system of printing 
the telephone directory. During a recent move by a major unit, the cost was 
reduced by $30,000 when Army refueling units were sent along instead of having 
gasoline and oil purchased along the route, as was normally the case. The 
services of thirty-eight administrative clerks was saved at Camp Kilmer through 
one “red tape” consolidation, At Fort Dix a report system was revised, permit- 
ting one man to accomplish the work formerly done by 116. 

Intensified salvage operations, a part of the program, have realized $300,000 
for the Government at Fort Devens: $1,000 in waste paper alone, at the New 
York Port of Embarkation and more than $1,000,000 at Fort Dix. 

This part of the cost-consciousness campaign includes more than saving and 
selling tin cans, paper, garbage and scrap metal. It has also resulted in more 
meticulous examination of all excess equipment to see what can be used else- 
where or in some other form. A reshuffling of engineer supplies in the New 
York area recently saved the Government more than $1,000,000. 


COST-CONSCIOUSNESS AND SAVINGS 


Mr. Benpvetsen. In the effort to cut down waste as we can identify 
it, we also have charged the Inspector General with making cost- 
consciousness a subject of his periodic inspections and reports. More- 
over, we now require in every officer’s efficiency report an entry as to 
his performance in cost-consciousness and in saving, and in leadership 
of those whom he commands toward cost-consciousness and saving. 

Senator SauronsraLy. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? 

Chairman O’Mauonry. The rule was to postpone the questioning 
until the conclusion of the presentation. 

Senator Frreuson. I think the Senator from Massachusetts is 
called to another meeting, and it would be well if we could vary that 
rule for this question. 

Senator Satronstauu. The only thought that I had, Mr. Chairman, 
was that I think, judging from the Armed Services Committee and 
some of the hearings that we have had, I would be very interested if 
Mr. Bendetsen could elaborate a little bit on how that efficiency rating 
on performance on the economic utilization of supplies is carried out. 
Who makes the rating on the other officer ? 


EFFICIENCY REPORT SYSTEM 


Mr. Benvetsen. Well, of course, our efficiency report system, as we 
have it in the Army, Senator Saltonstall, is based, first of all, on the 
evaluation of each officer by his immediate superior. Second, the 
next superior officer endorses and puts his comments on the first evalu- 
ation, and this process is completed through the chain of command. 

Senator Sauronstaty. But, of course, none of those people have 
had, so to speak, experience on being cost-conscious, and this is some- 
thing new that the Army has put in; is it not? 
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Mr. Benpersen. Well, the emphasis such as I have described in this 
rogram is part of a continuing effort. In that connection we are, as 
luau out in my statement elsewhere, undertaking to train our peo- 
ple who come into the Army in proper management practices and give 
them the criteria on which to judge and do a better job in the manage- 
ment field. Annually we have people for short periods of service in 
a time of rapid expansion, and they come in from all walks of life. 
Therefore, without special training and without special emphasis each 
time you expand, you do not get the best results. We have to depend 
on a lot of people with varying capacities. But we do have a manage- 
ment training program which I think to some extent would tend to 
meet the question that you asked. 
Without this training, it would be harder to apply a proper manage- 
ment criterion to the rating of officers, and to judge this performance 
effectively. 


CENTRALIZED PROCUREMENT 


Senator SparkMAN. Mr. Chairman, while we are at this break, I 
am going to have to leave to attend a meeting of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and I probably shall not be able to be back until you have 
completed the hearings this morning. I would like to pose a ques- 
tion, probably not for Mr. Bendetsen to answer, but to be answered 
before the hearings are over. Probably it would be more for Secre- 
tary Lovett. 

The thing that we hear most frequently out in the huskings, I be- 
lieve, relates to purchases and the lack of a unified approach to that. 
We hear often over the radio and newspaper stories, and so on, differ- 
ences in prices paid by the different services for identical units. I 
fully realize that there is an arrangement—or at least, I believe it is 
being worked out now—whereby there can be a variation in price and 
price differential in order to take care of unemployment and in order 
to prevent unemployment, and in order to aid small business that 
might otherwise fail if it did not share in the Government business; 
but some of these items we are told about have a tremendous spread 
in the amount paid by one service as against that paid by another 
service. 

Now, somewhere in these hearings, I should like for there to be 
held a discussion as to what is being done to make uniform our pro- 
curement by the different services, in order that it may all be brought 
in line and that as much economy as possible may be practiced in 
procurement. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 130 to 141.) 

Personally, I was in Japan some time ago, and at the same time 
Senator Ferguson was, and I did not get to see this Big Five rebuild 
operation that Mr. Bendetsen has just described, but I heard about it 
from a great many people. While I was there, there were four or 
five Members of the House who came in and did go out, and they told 
me it was one of the most remarkable things they had ever seen. I 
only regret that the work I was on made it impossible for me to get 
out there, but I think that that story has meant a great deal to the 
people of this country, because it has indicated an intense desire on 
the part of the Army, and other services, too, I suppose, to do some 
real economy work. 
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Now, I believe much could be accomplished if the people of the 
country could be convinced that the services likewise were unifying 
their efforts in bringing economy into the procurement of our supplies 
and equipment. 

Chairman O’Manoney. Senator Sparkman, the committee is very 
happy to have you here as a member of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. You did not sit with us last year because you are 
not a member of the Appropriations Committee, and I think that you 
may be interested, therefore, to know that last year this subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee went. into the advisability of cen- 
tralizing purchasing at great length. We attacked the diversity of 
ps of various items, and developed facts which indicated that the 

efense Departments were all aware of the desirability of centralized 
purchasing, and that this had been established and was being estab- 
lished in some degree. It was our hope, of course, that it would be 
carried forward very rapidly, and before this study of the budget is 
over I am glad to assure you that your question will be answeréd from 
every point of view. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Well, Mr. Chairman, I hope it will be answered 
as a part of these hearings, because as I understand, these will be made 
a part of the records of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
and you and I know we are working very hard toward trying to 
effect every economy possible, and trying to make recommendations 
as to how these economies may be effected. 

(See pp. 150 to 141.) 

Chairman O’Manoney. I did not want you to go away on the basis 
of what you have heard over the radio or read in the headlines, with 
the idea that the Committee on Appropriations for the Department 
of Defense has been unaware of this problem we have. This is just 
a self-protective statement that I am making, sir. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Well, Mr. Chairman, with respect to Senator 
Sparkman’s question, I wish to assure you that we in the Army it- 
self, and our sister services, are very much aware of the points that 
we have made. We are prepared here today to discuss with the com- 
mittee the question referred to of price differentials apparently paid, 
sometimes for ostensibly the same item. However, examination will 
show in many cases that the items are actually different. 

Chairman O’Mauonry. We will go into that at the conclusion of 
the statement. Senator Sparkman has to go to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and Seantor Saltonstall had to leave us to go to the Armed 
Services Committee, where Secretary Acheson is testifying, and so 
there is much competition here. We will proceed according to plan, if 
we may. 

Mr. Benvetsen. Very well, Mr. Chairman. Then, on that question, 
you do not desire that I go any further at this time? 

Chairman O’Manoney. No, 


EFFICIENCY PROGRAM 


Mr. Benvetsen. Not only are we undertaking to conserve our ma- 
terials in the items required for military use, and to consume less 
critical and strategic materials; we also are trying to find ways to 
design them more simply, as I have already indicated. In addition 
to the rebuild program which has involved the reclaiming of hundreds 
of millions of dollars of equipment in each technical service, which I 
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have placed in the record, I shall, with the chairman’s permission, 
place in the record some further examples of conservation of scarce 
materials. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Army conservation program—Eaamples of estimated savings in critical materials 
for second quarter of fiscal year 1952 alone 


(a) Small-arms ammunition : Pounds 
ehh nrtao al 200, 000 
I a a catigssterda led Sickeares tn tm thy erik ccna gb WG to saran Sedan 6s mapped 
(>) Hardware items in common use: Copper____---_.--___- es eee 
Hospital furniture: Copper___-_- Calas ab REL eae ts, bee a 36, 000 
(0): Deen Feenee < A. a eet i ee ec 84, 000 
Biectric retriserators : Aluminum... 2.2.60 5 1. 38, 000 
ee ne en ee i ha a epee eeensiew np 95, 000 

(e) Seat cushions, backrests, and upholstery, and crash pads in ve- 

eee o Me So eh ee a 240, 000 
(7) Gam mneien > Pitre weber a. es ee eds en a ec 25, 000 
10). RI Is IRIN NG ii es tiene ih et dien ince end went db anne 828, 000 


Mr. Benpetsen. I have referred in brief, and we are prepared to 
expand on it at the pleasure of the committee, to our cost-consciousness 
program. We also are making.a determined assault within the Army, 
and in cooperation with the General Accounting Office, on so-called 
red tape, particularly in the purchasing area. There has grown up 
over the years a number of practices which, although designed to 
protect against any undue expenditures or waste or fraud, have in 
some cases reached the point where the cost involved in following a 
procedure overbalances its value and it is no longer appropriate. 

We have made a determined assault on our “reporting system to 
eliminate reports that are unnecessary, and to reduce their size and 
their contents, to save personnel and man-hours of work. 

For a graphic example, in the field of efficiency reports alone, we 
have been — to eliminate the making of some 270,000 individual 
reports per year. In the field of manpower utilization we are making 
a determined effort to reduce the number not only of civilian but also 
of military personnel. In the training division at Fort Knox, we 
are now running a special test in which 1,012 noncombat-fit male 
and 115 female ‘military personnel and 100 civilians have replaced 
general-service soldiers. We are undertaking, as pointed out yester- 
day, to provide two more combat divisions out of the same personnel 
strength as we had in the preceding years. By cutting down the 

ratio of supporting troops and by a determined effort to save per- 
sonnel across the board, we will thus increase our front-line effective- 
ness without increasing our personnel. 


SAVINGS 


During the past 6 months, these tightened manpower controls have 
resulted in a reduction of 5,788 military positions and 15,587 civilian 
positions for an estimated annual saving of $73,500,000. 


SUBSTITUTION OF COMMERCIAL TYPE CARS FOR JEEPS 


I should like to refer, if I may, to certain other substitutions. Many 
people think, for example, of the j jeep as an inexpensive vehicle which 
is cheaper, in fact, than an ordinary commercial car. As you gentle- 
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men know, that is not the case. The jeep is an expensive vehicle with 
rather high cost maintenance. We are trying to substitute in our 
tables of organization, wherever we possibly can, ordinary commer- 
cial-type cars for the jeep. That means that we will be able to stock 
fewer spare parts, and we can depend upon the spare parts system 
which is already in existence in association with commercial-type 
cars. 

Senator Ture. Might I ask of the Secretary at that point, how many 
jeeps did we ‘have at the outset in Korea that were surplus, that is 
surplus stocks here in the United States or elsewhere in the world! 
How many jeeps did we have? 

Mr. Benpetsen. I will have to furnish for the committee the exact 
number of the jeeps, but substantially all of them were provided out of 
the rebuild program. 

Senator Ture. Then might I ask this further question: When you 
add to your fleet of cannons are you adding cars and then parking 
the jeeps in some parking lot for future consideration ? 

Mr. Benversen. Well, to answer the first part of your question, 
we are first reducing the quantity of jeeps that we would otherwise 
buy; for each standard commercial car we buy we reduce the number 
of tactical type vehicles otherwise necessary. 


SURPLUS SUPPLY OF JEEPS 


Senator Ture. Then, Mr. Secretary, you did not have the jeeps as 
a surplus stock that you could draw from as you have expanded 
your military forces? 

Mr. Benpetrsen. We are using the jeeps we have to issue to the 
active units, in Korea, in the United States and overseas elsewhere, 
on the basis of the table of equipment for each unit, and we have 
reduced in the tables of equipment the number of jeeps which were 
otherwise called for. 

We, however, do have jeeps in reserve stocks in order to keep the 
requirements filled. They are lost in combat, for example, and when 
they are lost in combat a jeep has to replace one that is destroyed. We 
do have those stocks. But we are not doubling up; we are actually 
reducing the amount we would otherwise buy. 

Senator Tuyr. That was the reason for the question. Have you 
surplus Jeeps that are now stored in supply depots, either new or 
used, reconditioned, which you are not slits into active duty, and 
then you are buying the new cars to supply the services with the 
vehicles they need ? 

Mr. Benvetsen. We do not have surplus jeeps, Senator. 

Senator Ture. I do not know how many jeeps you might have in 
supply depots, and I think it would be helpful, and I know it would 
be helpful to me, if I knew the jeeps that you have now in supply 
depots or in yards where they have othe parked after they have been 


reconditioned, or they should be reconditioned. 

Mr. Benversen. We can provide that information for the com- 
mittee. But I might point out in this connection that we are pur- 
chasing jeeps against requirements, because we do not have-surplus 
stocks. A jeep is a tactical vehicle which is required by our combat 
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units, and it does involve, the same as any other piece of hard equip- 
ment, a tool line and lead time to bring it out, and so it is in our pro- 
curement program. But we do not have surplus quantities as against 
our requirements, which far exceed the total on hand. 
As to the number in storage in support of the active Army and 
combat operations, I will be glad to supply that to the committee. 
(The information referred to was furnished to the committee.) 


SURPLUS MILITARY CLOTHING AND SUPPLIES 


Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I have one other question. 

It was called to my attention by several soldiers, and more especially 
a supply sergeant, if a soldier loses a blanket he is charged $12 and 
some cents for the blanket; and down in the surplus stores you can 
buy practically the same identical blanket for $5. How does thie 
surplus Army goods store get those blankets and uniforms and mili- 
tary shoes that they are selling for one-half of what they are charging 
the soldier if the soldier loses a blanket or a part of his uniform or a 
pair of shoes? How does the surplus store get that pair of shoes or 
that military merchandise? 

Mr. Benpersen. I would not be able to say how they get them now. 
We do not sell them. But as you know, after the close of World War 
II, in the very rapid demobilization which was virtually a collapse, 
thousands of items of military supplies and equipment were declared 
surplus—not to mobilization needs and not to needs that we face 
today, but to what we then thought were current requirements for 
reduced forces in an atmosphere of what was described as peace. 

Now, maybe those stores acquired these blankets then and still have 
them. 

I might point out to you there are many differences in blankets. 
I should also point out that we do not place our combat troops in 
Korea, in the Far East Command, on the clothing allowance system 
to which the Senator refers. We do in the United States. We still 
do in the European Command. When a soldier loses a blanket under 
this system he is charged with the replacement cost that we have to 
pay for the blanket. If a surplus store has a blanket that is selling 
for $5, the store is not getting it from us today. It might have gotten 
it through the surplus sales of 1946. 

Senator Tuyr. However, Mr. Secretary, we are in the seventh year 
since the ending of World War IT, and it is a little difficult to believe 
that one of these so-called Army surplus stores would have carried 
that merchandise for 7 years; and it raises a question in my mind, 
because this supply sergeant who wrote me this question is a man in 
whom I would place a certain amount of confidence as to the man’s 


judgment. 

Chatisani O’Manoney. The Chair will undertake to intervene at 
this point. Having been a member of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee at the time the country, the Congress, and the Defense Establish- 
ment went asleep, as Secretary Lovett testified yesterday, a special 
law was passed to provide for the disposal of surplus property. 
Every department which had surplus property was ‘oie, to de- 
clare such property that it had no further use for. That property 
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was then turned over to the disposal agency, which was an utterly 
different one. 

It would bea t mistake to assume that sales of surplus property 
and purchases of military supplies are going on simultaneously. 

Senator Ture. That was the reason for the question, because I just 
wanted to be certain, Mr. Chairman, that such a practice was not in 
existence somewhere in a remote corner of this great land of ours. 

Chairman O’Manonery. I think we can bring this out quite clearly 
by asking Secretary Bendetsen if the Army at any time while he has 
been Secretary has declared any military property surplus? 

Mr. Benversen. Not during my time; no, sir. Well, now, we do 
dispose of scrap. We do dispose of items which cannot be repaired. 

ae O’Manonery. I am talking about this particular type of 
thing. 

Mr. Benpersen. No end items; no. 

Chairman O’Manoney. You are not selling with one hand material 
that you are buying with the other, so to speak ¢ 

Mr. Benpertsen. No, sir. 

Chairman O’Manoney. All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Benvetsen. That, Mr. Chairman, is a summary of my state- 
ment.. I should also like to add for the record a summary of examples 
of savings obtained by the Army through its management economy 
practices. 

(The information referred to is as follows.) 


EXAMPLES OF ARMY SAVINGS THROUGH MANAGEMENT ACTION 


With rising expenditures to meet expanding missions, the Army has intensi- 
fied its management efforts to achieve a maximum return in national security 
from every appropriated dollar. These efforts, directed in a variety of essential 
programs, have produced demonstrable savings in the past 18 months while 
Army forces were engaged in Korea and the mobilization build-up was being ac- 
celerated. A representative listing of some of these savings follows to illustrate 
specific areas of management action. 

1. Manpower.—During the past 6 months the Army’s tightened manpower con- 
trols have been applied selectively to reduce military spaces by 5,788 and civilian 
spaces by 15,587 for an approximate annual saving of $73.5 million. In a com- 
plete survey of the large training installation at Fort Knox, 750 military positions 
were eliminated and 3,000 combat-fit soldiers were replaced by limited service 
and WAC personnel. This survey technique has been extended to other training 
centers where 650 positions have already been withdrawn even in the face of 
greater training workloads. 

2. Conservation of equipment.—Long-range savings have been realized from the 
postwar policy to rebuild and rehabilitate equipment rather than purchase new 
items to supply all Army requirements. This project has actually returned about 
$91 billion worth of equipment to service for an outlay for repairs of less than 
$1\% billion. The variety of equipment items handled in this fashion covers the 
full range of Army needs, a striking example being the 2'4-ton truck, costing 
$7,000 as a new purchase, returned to duty for as low as $1,000 repair charge. 

3. Substitution of commercial type vehicles.—In recognition of the higher cest 
for tactical vehicles with special military characteristics, the Army has vigorously 
pursued a program calling for the substitution of lower cost commercial-type 
vehicles wherever possible. The efforts along these lines in the last year an done- 
half resulted in a substitution of over 20,000 vehicles with a net savings of in 
excess of $100 million in purchase price and in lower gas consumption, ready 
availability of standard spare parts, and simplified maintenance. 

4. Research and development.—One of the primary objectives in the Army’s 
research and development program is the discovery of new techniques, materials, 
or designs which will lessen the cost of required equipment. The accomplish- 
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ment of this objective in terms of dollar savings is difficult to state since final 
production-cost estimates are not firm during the developmental stages. But a 
concrete example of savings can be cited in certain specific design modifications in 
the basic military cargo trucks. An average cost reduction of $165 per vehicle 
will represent an over-all saving of $82% million in the procurement of 500,000 
trucks. In recent months the Chief of Staff has created a matériel requirements 
review panel of senior officers to review new developments prior to final approval 
for further development or production in order to weed out those projects where 
the end result did not justify the cost. This panel in its first 2 months of ac- 
tivity has reviewed some 160 research and development projects and through 
their evaluation, reduced this program by $3% million and potential procure- 
ment costs by a much larger sum. 

5. Elimination of items from tables of organization and equipment.—Beginning 
in 1950, the Army implemented a program to review the tables of organization 
and. equipment of the organized units of the Army with a view toward eliminating 
all less essential items in order that the greatest possible use would be made of 
every dollar invested in equipment. Major savings have been accomplished 
without any impairment of the efficiency of the unit organization or the protec- 
tion afforded the individual soldier. The items eliminated vary with the units 
concerned and included such things as gas alarms, compasses, binoculars, tele- 
scopes, to list only a few. The savings vary with the type of unit concerned. 
For example, a savings in artillery batteries is estimated at $32,500; divisional 
ordnance companies, $17,400; a tank company, $41,500; and an infantry com- 
pany, $900. It is estimated that the over-all savings in the current program to 
date is better than $66,000,000 and as of M-day plus 36 months will be $300,000,000. 

6. Commercial transportation rate negotiations.—Army requests for transpor- 
tation funds are supported by standards of proper traffic management. These 
fund estimates for commercial transportation take into consideration savings 
that will be effected by proper rate negotiation. The effectiveness of this traffic 
management in actual savings accomplished by rate negotiations and transit 
privileges over cited ICC rates can be summarized for the period July 1 through 
December 30, 1951, as follows: (@) Passenger rate negotiation, $3,000,000; (b) 
freight-rate negotiation, $10,000,000; (¢) freight diversion and in-transit storage 
privileges, $10,000,000 ; for a total savings of $23,000,000. 

7. Control of ammunition movements from source to destination.—As a control 
in the shipment of ammunition, a movement control point was established during 
the past year at the ordnance control point, Raritan Arsenal, N. J. This control 
point designated sources and location of ammunition and passed this information 
on to the movement control point, which computed landed cost to ports and desig- 
nated the port to receive ammunition based upon landed transportation costs, 
shipping costs, and the date required for delivery in the overseas theater. This 
control procedure will result in an estimated saving in excess of $30,000,000 
between July 15, 1951, and June 30, 1952. Through management action, this pro- 
cedure is being readied for extension to the movement of other critical supplies. 

8. Savings reported through management surveys.—The management audit pro- 
gram of the Army, which is under the guidance of the Comptroller of the Army, is 
based primarily upon a scheduled series of large-scale general management sur- 
veys of major organizational elements. It began with surveys of the Corps of 
Engineers and the Chemical Corps during the past 2 years and includes, at pres- 
ent, concurrent surveys of the Ordnance, Quartermaster, and Transportation 
Corps. Final plans are also being made at this time for a survey of the First 
Army Headquarters (New York) and activities in the First Army Area. Find- 
ings and recommendations resulting from these surveys are acted upon as soon as 
they are developed, whenever possible, and are systematically followed up to 
make sure all benefits possible are secured from them. 

As an example of improvements being achieved by the current surveys, the 
Quartermaster Corps has already estimated potential savings of approximately 
$120,000. Throughout the Army establishment, the results from surveys are 
reflected in simpler procedures; improved work flow; better use of space; 
streamlining of mission: combination of functions, mission objectives, and 
duties to avoid duplication; improvements in organizational structure; and 
mechanization of office work. 

The Corp of Engineers has reported an estimate of dollar economies which will 
result from action on survey recommendations amounting to between $2 and $3 
million annually. 
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9. Work simplification and suggestion programs.—An example of improvements 
and economies achieved through application of the Department’s management im- 
provement programs appears in the report of the Third Asmy which tells about a 
total potential monetary gain of $11,476,705. The European Command reports 
economies through work simplification of $1,037,021 and of 747,960 deutschemarks 
for calendar year 1951. United States Army Caribbean reports a savings of 
88,000 man-hours in the first 4 months of its work-simplification program. These 
work-simplification summaries, in turn, represent management improvement in 
many program fields. Work-simplification improvements, in fact, demonstrate 
the truth of one of the basic assumptions upon which the management improve- 
ment program is founded, i. e., that a great area for economies lies at the operat- 
ing levels and the Army is working in this direction as rapidly as possible. As an 
active contribution to Army management, nearly 20,000 suggestions from Army 
personnel were accepted during fiscal year 1951 having a monetary value of over 
$4 million in the first year of application. 

10. Repairs and utilities.—Continuing review and analysis of requirements and 
strict application of standards in the maintenance of Army installations, utilities 
and other services have resulted in one-time and recurring economies in specific 
amounts, estimated savings and unevaluated economies. Examples of savings 
in this area follow: 

(a) A continual campaign has been waged to reduce the number of fire com- 
panies provided without reducing fire protection and prevention. During the 
past year, 12 companies have been eliminated at-a savings of $50,000 per year 
per company for a total of $600,000. 

(b) As a result of extended negotiations with the city of Virginia Beach, Va., 
it was possible to make arrangements for the disposal of sewage from Fort Story 
at a cost of only $45,000 for a connection charge in lieu of paying $300,000 for an 
extension to the city plant or $600,000 for the construction of a Government-owned 

lant. 
- (c) A complete engineering study of facilities at Sandia Base resulted in the 
interconnection of two boiler plants in lieu of rehabilitating one plant. A one- 
time saving of $50,000 and an annual saving of a similar amout was thus possible. 

(ad) A proposal to reline the sewers at Camp Stewart, Ga., at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 was carefully reviewed and an alternate solution just as satis- 
factory was developed which saved an estimated $850,000. 

(See also pp. 130 to 141.) 


MOTOR VEHICLE SAVINGS 


I would like to add one more item—further examples of the sub- 
stitution of commercial-type vehicles, with consequent savings, for 
military-type vehicles in every case that we can. ¢ have in the peat 
year, as against the requirements involved, saved over $63 million 
through this process. 


Savines EFFECTED BY THF ARMY THROUGH THE SUBSTITUTION OF COMMERCIAL 
Type VeHICLesS For TACTICAL TYPE VEHICLES 


The tabulation below shows the estimated savings in fiscal year 1951 which 
the Army has accomplished through the substitution of commercial-type vehicles 
of various kinds for the tactical-type vehicles which would otherwise have been 
required. The savings of $63,594,506 in the purchase price alone, shown in the 
recapitulation, is augmented by additional substantial savings in gas consump- 
tion, in local procurement, maintenance and supply of spare parts, and in the 
utilization of established commercial firms, instead of Army shops and personnel. 
During the entire 1% years that this program has been operating, it is estimated 
that total savings have reached over $100,000,000. 
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istimates of savings by substituting commercial type vehicles for tactical types 

















| | 1% 
Pro- | 
cure- J t Approxi- 
Commercial type | ment pony — | ‘Tactical type — Total cost |’ mate 
quan- , savings 
tity | 
Truck, }4-ton, 4 x 2, 859| $1, 520/$1, 305, 680) Truck, %{-ton,4x4, | $2,650! $2,276,350! $970,670 
carry-all. | carry-all. 
Truck, 4-ton, 4 x 2, 982) 2, 200) 2,160,400) Truck, %4-ton, 4x 4, 5,570} 5, 469, 740) 3, 309, 340 
ambulance. | ambulance, 
Truck, 4-ton, 4 x 2, 138 1,318} 181, 884) Truck, %4-ton, 4x 4, 2, 650 365, 700 183, 816 
panel delivery. earry-all. 
Truck, !4-ton, 4 x 2, 6,250} 1, 129) 7,056, 250) Truck, 4-ton, 4x 4, 2,702} 16, 887, 500) 9, 831, 250 





pick-up. | utility. 
To oem 4x 2, 5,019} 1,833) 9, 199,827) Truck, 1}4-ton, 6x6, 3, 500} 17, 566, 500) 8, 366, 673 
&P j 


; ; cargo. 
Truck, 2\-ton, 4 x 2, 2,137; 3,090) 6, 603,330) Truck, 244-ton,6x6, | 10,897) 23, 286, 889/16, 683, 559 





dump. dump. 

Truck, 2)4-ton, 4 x 2, 668; 4,307) 2,877,076) Truck, z}4-ton, 6 x | 12,918 8, 629, 224) 5, 752, 148 
gas tank, 1,200 gal- 6, gas tank. | 
lons. | 

Truck, 24%4-ton, 4 x 2, 115} 4,138) 475,870) Truck, 2!4-ton, 6 x 14,065) 1, 617,475) 1, 141, 605 
water tank, 900 gal- | 6, water tank. 
lons, | | 

Truck, 5-ton, 4 x 2, 455) 5, 215) 2, 372, 825) Truck, 4-ton, 6 x 6, 18,934} 8,614,970) 6, 242, 145 
dump. | | »| dump. 

Truck, 5-ton, 4 x 2, | 575 5,061) 2,910,075) Truck, 4-5 ton, 4 x 16, 535| 9, 507, 625) 6, 597, 550 





tractor. | 4, tractor. | 
Auto, sedan, light, 5- | 13,000 1, 256, 3,768,000) Truck, 4-ton,4x4, | 2,702) 8,106,000) 4,338,000 























passenger, 4 x 2. | | utility. 
Auto, station wagon, 1 250 1,939; 484,750) Truck, %-ton,4x4, | 2,650 662,500} 177,750 
med., 8-passenger, 4 | carry-all. 
x2 | 
* | ' 
| eeeesseerneesenens enero — Pcs nena feces 
Path, natnains | 20, 448)........ {3% PT dtenbapbanesusaocents leweneees | 102, 990, 473/63, 594, 506 
1 Estimated. 
RECAPITULATION 
Total cost of tactical-type vehicles... ...................------.-.--.--- Ledthdedeuutcee . $102, 990, 473 
Total cost of commercial-type vehicles - -. -_ .- Wud sik bbae aes Beebe aha bdbe «Sis salbia de Tees 39, 395, 967 
Approximate savings by substituting commercial-type vehicles for tactical types. - --- . 68, 594, 506 


AMMUNITION SAVINGS 


I would like to give one more example. We have reduced our 
training allowance for ammunition by one-half. That means, as ot 
the strength of the Army in training last June 30, a saving of $300 
million per year. As of the present strength it would be even higher. 

Chairman O’Manonry. As I glanced over your paper, Mr. Sec- 
retary, I found at the top of page 12 a very important sentence which 
I would hate to have you omit from your original presentation. 

Mr. Benversen. I think, with your permission, that every sentence 
in the statement is important, and we intended it to convey with our 
full sincerity 





GRATUITY PROVISION IN DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Chairman O’Manoney. Will you look at the sentence on page 12, 
and you will see what I am driving at. 

Mr. Benvetsen. Well, I would like, if I may, Senator O’Mahoney, 
to read that part of the statement : 


We have been provided an effective new tool for this work in preventing and 
eliminating inefficiency, incompetence and fraud in our extensive procurement 
program, in the Senator O’Mahoney amendment to the 1952 appropriation act 
permitting the termination of contracts where it is found that gratuities were 
offered or given by the contractor with a view to receiving favorable treatment. 


Senator Ferauson. Have you canceled any contracts; and if so, 
how many ? 
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Mr. Benvetsen. So far as I know, to date we have not canceled any 
on this ground. I will take a further check. 


Senator Ferauson. How has it helped you, if you have not canceled 
any on that ground ? 


Mr. Benpvetsen. Well. because we do have a means in hand under 


the law to make a cancellation, if we find that there is ground for it, 
which we did not have before. 


Senator Frrcuson. Do you put this in your offers of bids? 

Mr. Benvetsen. In our contracts with fiscal year 1952 funds, yes. 

Chairman O’Mauoney. May I address myself to this: I have here 
a letter from Secretary Pace, which is accompanied by exhibits show- 
ing precisely what has been done. The letter indicates that this 
cancellation provision has been inserted in every contract, and in every 
amendment of a contract, since the date of the enactment of the law. 

Senator Fercuson. I am strong for the provision, and I was for it, 
but I thought we ought to find out how it has worked. 


Chairman O’ MAHONEY. I shall file these for inclusion in the rec- 
ord at this point. 


(The letter and exhibits referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 


Washington, D. C., January 26, 1952. 
Hon. Josern C. O’MAHONEY, 


United States Senate. 


Dear Joe: This is in reply to your letter of January 12, concerning the Army’s 
implementation of section 631, Public Law 179, Eighty-second Congress. 

On October 19, 1951, the Department of the Army dispatched messages to 
all Army contracting officers citing section 631 with instructions to insert the 
antigratuities clause in all contracts negotiated on or after October 18, 1951, 
and all amendments executed on or after October 18, 1951. A copy of this mes- 
sage is attached as enclosure No. 1. 

In this connection, on December 3, 1951, the publication of a revision of Army 
Regulations 600-205, Standards of Conduct of Personnel Assigned to Procure- 
ment and Related Activities, announced succinctly the policy of the Army with 
regard to conflicting private interests of military and civilian personnel as- 
signed to procurement and related duties. These regulations are attached as 
enclosure No. 2. In view of the importance of this matter, every effort is being 
made to impress all individuals concerned either directly or indirectly with any 
phase of procurement, Inspection, and contract administration, with Depart- 
ment of the Army intention of strict enforcement of the announced policy. Ac- 
cordingly, Army Procurement Circular No. 2, Standards of Conduct of Person- 
nel Assigned to Procurement and Related Activities, was published January 7, 
1952. This publication, a copy of which is attached as enclosure No. 3, re- 
quires all individuals concerned with any phase of procurement to read and 
initial a copy of the revised Army Regulations 600-205, and that such initialed 
copies shall be retained in files and subject to inspection at all times. In addi- 
tion, each of these individuals is to be furnished a copy of the regulation. 

At the regular meeting of the Secretary of Defense with the secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force on December 27, 1951, means were discussed 
for preventing military and civilian personnel of the services from accepting 
entertainment, gratuities, and other items of value from those who seek or en- 
joy profitable business relations with the military. The Army and Naval Inspec- 
tors General and the Air Force Deputy Inspector General were present and 
participated in the discussion. As a result of this meeting the Inspectors Gen- 
eral of the three services were directed to formulate a common system of pre- 
vention which would provide for the sharing of information of mutual interest 
in this problem, give full consideration to the donor aspect, emphasize the role 
of audit systems as a means of prevention, and give due consideration to the 
value of dramatic contract termination for violations of ethics. Further, the 
Inspectors General were directed to study the probable effectiveness of a ques- 
tionnaire to be filled by service procurement personnel in which outside income, 
activities, and connections would be set forth. They were also to consider the 
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desirability of new directives which would reemphasize the concern of the Sec- 
retaries in the problem. 

The Inspector General of the Army, specifically, is exploiting all facilities 
available to him for preventing Army personnel from accepting gratuities. He 
has established close working arrangements with the Army Audit Agency, which, 
in the execution of its function of audit of contracts and property accounts, is 
in a position to note evidence or suspicion of violations of the code of personal 
conduct. In a similar manner he has arranged through the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G—-2, to receive information of this nature which has been obtained by the 
Counter Intelligence Corps and the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The Pro- 
vost Marshal General furnishes him appropriate information derived from in- 
vestigations conducted by criminal investigation detachments. These relation- 
ships have been established not only in this headquarters, but at all command 
echelons of the Army. Liaison has been established between the Inspector 
General of the Army and the Comptroller General of the United States for 
exchange of information. 

Instructions to inspectors general at subordinate Army command echelons 
have been issued in a publication of the Office of the Inspector General, IG Notes. 
This publication is distributed to all inspectors general on duty in the Army. 
There is attached as enclosure No. 4 an extract from the IG Notes of December 
4, 1951, on this subject. Im addition, every effort is being made to encourage 
any person, military or civilian, having knowledge of unethical conduct on the 
part of Army Establishment personnel, to report the facts to an inspector gen- 
eral. Particu'ar emphasis is being given procurement matters during all in- 
spections conducted by the Office of the Inspector General, and action is being 
taken at the present time to increase the number of inspections of procurement 
activities. 

I am sure you will realize from the foregoing that the Department is con- 
tinuing its search for a solution to this involved problem. Moreover, efforts 
along the lines indicated will be continued with a view toward achieving maxi- 
mum effectiveness in the prevention of violations of the code of personal 
conduct. 

Thank you for bringing this matter to my attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK PAcE, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


STAFF COMMUNICATIONS OFFICE 
Message 
Priority AC of S G4/E1 Purch Br 
Col Fregosi 52648 

To: CGARMYONEH, New York, N. Y., CGARMYTWO, Ft Meade, Md., CGARMY- 
THREE, Ft McPherson, Ga., CGARMYFOUR, Ft Sam Houston, Tex., CG- 
ARMYFIVE, Chgo, lll., C@ARMYSIX, SFran, Calif., Chief, Armed Services 
Medical Procurement Agency, Bklyn, N. Y., Superintendent, USMA, West 
Point, N. Y., C@USARAL, Elmendorf AFB AL, CGUSARCARIB, Ft Amador 
CZ, CINCFE, Tokyo, Japan, CGUSARAEZR, Heidelberg, Germany, CGUS- 
ARPAC, Ft Shafter, T. H., C@TRUST Trieste, CGUSFA (Rear) Salsburg, 


Austria. 
Info. Comdt CGSC Ft Leavenworth Kans 
Nr: DA 34871 19 OCT 51. 


From G4E1. 

Rqst all contracting offs be notified soonest that pursuant to Sec 631, Dept of 
Def appropriation Act 1952 (Pub Law 179, 82 Congress) the clause set forth 
below shall be inserted in (A) all procurement contracts and purch orders which 
are executed as of a date on or after 18 October 51 and (B) all amendments to 
procurement contracts and purch orders which are executed as of a date on or 
after 18 October 51 and which obligate money aproped in the Dept of Def Appro- 
priation Act 1952 (Pub Law 179, 82 Congress) except contracts for personal svcs 
with an indiv and purch orders as defined in APP 3-409 for $1000 or less. 

“Gratuities —(A) The Government may, by written notice to the contractor, 
terminate the right of the contractor to proceed under this contract if it is found, 
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after notice and hearing, by the Secretary or his duly authorized representative, 
that gratuities (in the form of entertainment, gifts, or otherwise) were offered 
or given by the contractor, or any agent or representative of the contractor, to 
any officer or employee of the Government with a view toward securing a contract 
or securing favorable treatment with respect to the awarding or amending, or the 
making of any determinations with respect to the performing, of such contract; 
provided, that the existence of the facts upon which the Secretary or his duly 
authorized representative makes such findings shall be in issue and may be 
reviewed in any competent court. 

“(B) In the event this contract is terminated as provided in paragraph (a) 
hereof, the Government shall be entitled (1) to pursue the same remedies against 
the contractor as it could pursue in the event of a breach of the contract by the 
contractor, and (II) as a penalty in addition to any other damages of which it 
may be entitled by law, to exemplary damages in an amount (as determined by 
the Secretary or his duly authorized representative) which shall be not less than 
3 nor more than 10 times the costs incurred by the contractor in providing any 
such gratuities to any such officer or employee. 

“(C) The rights and remedies of the Government provided in this clause shall 
not be exclusive and are in addition to any other rights and remedies provided 
by law or under this contract.” 

Origin: G4 

Distr AND/oR APPR ACTION : LLO, SIG, ENG, ORD, QMC, CML, MED, TC, TAG, 
NGB, G2, MDW, OSA, PMG, NBPRP, AFSWP, FIN, AAA, G1, G3, C1, COMPT, 
IG, AFIE JAG 

DA 34871 (Oct 51) DTG: 190020Z svb 


*AR 600-205 
ARMY es DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
No. 600-205 WASHINGTON 25, D. C., 3 December 1951 


PERSONNEL 


STANDARDS OF CoNDUCT OF PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO PROCUREMENT AND 
RELATED ACTIVITIES 


Paragraph 
OI ai ilies paisa ait i ll hcg lsd ln aii alas cesiepeeanianatiattin deinen iinet 1 
Personnel selection 200 DterClss ..... ocean cenecintne ene Rommmeunmmimrmnen ee 2 
Wehiies OF PrOCRTeRORS. DUNIIIEE uhh oS 3S Eek. tec enccccsmeunenenc 3 
Unauthorized release of procurement information.._.....-.--------------------- 4 
Pertinent criminal code seceheRGi.. <6 ick ek he lid dew wo one enestinaswce 5 


1. General.—These regulations enunciate Department of the Army policy 
regarding personnel engaged in procurement and related activities. They are 
binding upon all persons, military or civilian, engaged in service procurement and 
related duties. All such personnel will familiarize themselves thoroughly with 
the instructions contained herein in order that they may protect the interests of 
the government. 

2. Personnel selection and instruction.—The importance of the procurement 
function to the Department of the Army makes selection and instruction of pro- 
curement personnel a matter of major importance to appointing officials. Se- 
lected personnel are not only responsible for protecting the Government's in- 
terest but also for maintaining the reputation of the Army Dstablishment for 
honesty, courtesy and fair dealings in all relations with contractors, All pro- 
curement and related activities personnel, military or civilian, must comply 
with the provisions of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 (62 Stat. 21, 
5 U. S. C. 219b, 412b, 626e; 41 U. S. C. 151-161), the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation, the Army Procurement Procedure, and the Department of the 
Army circulars, directives, and other publications pertinent thereto. Every 
person engaged upon procurement and related activities must at all times protect 
the interests of the government. 

3. Ethics of procurement personnel.—a. The business ethics of all persons 
charged with the administration and expenditures of Government funds must 
be above reproach and suspicion in every respect at all times. The Supreme Court 
has stated aptly that as a general rule all men have a moral obligation to refrain 
from placing themselves in relations which excite conflict between self-interest 
and integrity. 


*These regulations supersede AR 600-205, 9 April 1951. 
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b. The broad policy of the Department of the Army with regard to conflicting 
private interests of military and civilian personnel assigned to procurement and 
related duties is set forth as follows: Every member of the service, military or 
civilian, is bound to. refrain from all business and professional activities and 
interests not directly connected with his duties which would tend to nterfere with 
or hamper in any degree his full and proper discharge of such duties. If such 
person finds that his duties require him to act as an agent of the United States 
in a manner from which he may derive financial profit or other benefits, he will 
report the facts immediately to higher authority and he will be relieved from such 
duties immediately. Agents of the Government will not accept gratuities from 
concerns or individuals with whom they have government business contacts. 
Furthermore, they will not accept, directly or indirectly, gratuities, gifts, courte- 
sies which influence, or might reasonably tend to influence, the strict impartiality 
which must prevail in all government business relations. 

4. Unauthorized release of procurement information.—It is the individual 
responsibility of all personnel, both military and civilian, of the Army Estab- 
lishment to refrain from releasing to any individual or any individual business 
concern or its representatives any preknowledge such personnel may possess or 
have acquired in any way concerning proposed procurements or purchases of 
supplies by any procuring activity of the Army Establishment. Such information 
will be released to all potential contractors as nearly simultaneously as possible 
and only through duly designated agencies, so that one potential source of supply 
may not be given an advantage over another. All dissemination of such informa- 
tion will be in accordance with existing authorized procedures and only in 
connection with the necessary and proper discharge of official duties. 

5. Pertinent criminal code sections.—There are certain statutes which make it 
a criminal offense for an officer or an agent of the Government to engage in prac- 
tices or activities which are at variance with the full measure of duty which he 
owes to the United States as such officer or agent. Applicable criminal statutes 
which should be thoroughly understood by procurement personnel are as follows: 

a. Interested persons acting as Government agents.—18 U. S. C. 434; M. L. 
1949, sec. 812. 

b. Officers or employees interested in claims against Government.—18 U. S. C. 
283; M. L. 1949, sec. 840. 

c. Procurement of contract by officer or Member of Congress.—18 U. S. C. 216; 
M. L. 1949, see. 841. 

d. Compensation to Members of Congress, officers and others in matters affect- 
ing the Government.—18 U. 8. C. 281; M. L. 1949, sec. 842. 

e. Acceptance of solicitation by officer or other person.—18 U. S. C. 202; M. L. 
1949, sec. 846. 

f. Disqualification of former officers and employees in matters connected with 
former duties.—18 U. 8S. C, 284; M. L, 1949, sec. 706. 

g. Taking or using papers relating to claims.—18 U. S. C. 285; M. L. 1949, 
sec, 811. 

h. Conspiracy to defraud the Government with respect to claims.—18 U. S. C. 
286; M. L. 1949, sec. 806. 

i. False statements or entries generally.—18 U.S. C. 1001; M. L. 1949, see. 806b. 

j. Official certificates or writings.—18 U. 8. C. 1018; M. L. 1949, sec. 839. 

k. Records and reports—Concealment, removal, or mutilation generally.—18 
U. 8. C. 2071; M. L. 1949, sec. 852. 

l. Salary of Government officials and employees payable only by the United 
States.—18 U. 8. C. 1914; M. L. 1949, sec. 1627. 


[AG 250.1 (17 Nov 51)] 
By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY: 


OFFICIAL : J. LAWTON COLLINS 


WM. E. BERGIN Chief of Staff, United States Army 
Major General, USA 


The Adjutant General 


DISTRIBUTION : 
C 
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Proce Cir 2 
ARMY PROCUREMENT te DEPARTMENT OF THB ARMY 
No. 2 WASHINGTON 25, D. C., 7 January 19528 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT OF PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO PROCURE- 
MENT AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 


1. There has recently been distributed a revised AR 600-205, 3 December 1951, 
restating Department of the Army policy governing “Standards of Conduct of 
Personnel Assigned to Procurement and Related Activities.” 

2. In view of recent unfavorable publicity regarding irregularities on the part 
of some of the Army’s procurement personnel, it is the desire of the Under 
Secretary of the Army that the revised AR 600-205 be brought to the personal 
attention of all individuals concerned either directly or indirectly with any phase 
of procurement, inspection, and contract administration. 

8. Accordingly, it is directed that heads of procuring activities (as defined in 
ASPR 11-2014) and chiefs and/or commanders of all purchasing offices 
(as defined in APP 1-253) issue appropriate instructions requiring all indi- 
viduals mentioned in paragraph 2 to read and initial a copy of AR 600-205, as 
revised. Such initialled copies shall be retained in the files of the purchasing 
offices involved, and shall be subject to inspection at all times. 

4. Each individual mentioned in paragraph 2 shall be furnished with a copy 
of AR 600-205, as revised, at the earliest practicable time. Requirements for 
such distribution will be requisitioned through normal channels immediately 
upon receipt of this procurement circular. 

5. It is directed that three copies of instructions issued by heads of procuring 
activities to implement this procurement circular be forwarded to the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G—4, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. (ATTN: 
Chief, Purchases Branch), within 30 days after the date of receipt of this pro- 
curement circular, and in any event not later than 1 March 1952. 

[AG 400.13 (29 Dee 51)] 

BY ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY: 


OFFICIAL: J. LAWTON COLLINS p 
WM. E. BERGIN Chief of Staff, United States Army 
Major General, USA 
The Adjutant General 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
SpeciaAL STAFF, UNITED STaTeES ARMY 
OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


“IG NOTES” 
Volume II, No. 8 4 December 1951 
* ~ * * * * * 


12. Personal conduct.—References: AR 600-10, AR 600-205, CPR C2, and para- 
graph 1-455, APP. Is there evidence that commanders have taken appropriate 
action to impress their subordinates, military and civilian, with the necessity 
for the maintenance of high standards of personal conduct in both private and 
official life so as not to reflect discredit upon the Army Establishment? Are per- 
sonnel accepting from business organizations gratuities such as gifts, free club 
memberships, or use of recreational equipment or facilities? Are Army per- 
sonnel soliciting local firms for prizes or donations to support Army activities? 
Of particular importance is the conduct of procurement personnel in the trans- 
action of Government business with commercial organizations and their repre- 
sentatives. Are procurement personnel accepting gifts, favors, or donations from 
business organizations engaged in or desirous of becoming engaged in trans- 
actions with the Army? If so, what types of gratuities were accepted and how 
were they disposed of? What commercial organizations, if any, have -proffered 
gratuities to Army Establishment personnel? 
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CONTRACT GRATUITIES IN MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


Senator Frrcuson. This is very important. Have you found any 

gratuity given in the Army in the last year? You see, you have not 
canceled any contracts. That is, whether they were offered or given, 

have you found any, and will you make a report to this committee 
on this question of gratuities? Because I think it is important in 
relation to this amendment, 

Mr. Benpetsen. It is extremely important, and we shall make such 
a report. 

Senator Frrevuson. Will you furnish it so that we can make it a part 
of this record ? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

A clause prohibiting gratuities has been inserted in procurement contracts, 
purchase orders, and amendments to such documents executed on or after Octo- 
ber 18, 1951. This clause provides for the imposition of penalties against a con- 
tractor who gives or offers a gratuity. The Army has uncovered no instance of 
violation even though the Inspector General’s staff has been reinforced by the 
establishment of an IG organization in each of the technical services. 


CANCELLATION OF CONTRACTS 


Chairman O’Manoney. It may be appropriate for me to say at 
this point that I conceive this amendment to be a padlock upon the 
funds of the Defense Department, and I would have deemed the 
amendment somewhat futile if any gratuities had been offered or given 
to any officers or employees of the Government since the 18th day of 
October 1951; when this became part of the law of the United States 
for the first time. In other words, all contractors and all officers and 
employees are now on notice that a contract may be canceled if gra- 
tuities are offered, and I have had so many telegrams and letters asking 
me what particular gratuities were forbidden ‘that I know contractors 
are very much alive to the existence of this provision in their con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir; I know. 

Senator Frreuson. I realize the Senator did want to make it a 
padlock, but we did not want to put it on the barn after the horse is 
gone. 

Chairman O’Mauonry. I think there were some gratuities before 
this amendment, and I would be surprised if there have been any 
since. 

Mr. Benpersen. We think it is a great deterrent, and we have re- 

vised our Inspector General system so as to not merely place the pad- 
lock on the barn after the hor se is gone, and we agree with you, Sena- 
tor Ferguson. 

Senator Fercuson. Do I understand now that it is open for ques- 
tions? I have some questions that I would like to ask. 

Chairman O’Manoney. I would like to get through the other two 
Secretaries first. 

Mr. Brnversen. I also have a preliminary answer to the question 
you raised yesterday on the situation in Detroit. 


94846—52 5 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF THE Navy 
STATEMENT OF HON. DAN A. KIMBALL, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Secretary Kimpauu. I am very grateful for the opportunity to ap- 
pear here and tell you some of the things that the Navy has been doing, 
and what our plans are for the future. We have, of course, a double 
responsibility for carrying on a full-scale combat operation in Korea 
and at the same time we are building toward a degree of strength 
and readiness which we have to have in order to deter further Com- 
munist expansion. Such conditions have never before faced the 
Navy, short of a full mobilization of the country’s resources. 


BASIC POLICIES 


In building up the strength of the Navy in order to meet our re- 
sponsibilities for national defense, we have given careful attention 
to the ability of industry to provide our requirements. We have 
carried out a policy designed to broaden the productive base so as 
to insure a mobilization potential rather than to obtain large stocks 
of matériel. Attention has been given to leveling out production 
rates of the items to be purchased in order to avoid peaking industrial 
production. In this way, production capacity would be obtained 
and preserved over a long period and provide a base for rapid ex- 
pansion in case of full mobilization. We have also depended upon 
this increased production capacity to produce quickly matériel which 
would be subject to rapid deterioration in storage or matériel which, 
because of its short production cycle, could be purchased when im- 
mediately required. 

The Navy’s procurement has been planned to insure a continuing 
matériel readiness for combat operations while at the same time 
having sufficient stocks on hand so that our expanded forces could 
be operated until production would meet their full requirements. We 
have not been able to meet the latter condition but hope to approach 
this necessary matériel reserve gradually. 

The basic policy of the Department of the Navy on facilities is 
that contractors will furnish their own facilities. In other words, 
before we provide new Government facilities or expand private facil- 
ities at Government expense, every effort is made to utilize existing 
privately owned industrial capacity. 


DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The determination of the Navy and Marine Corps requirements 
needed to carry out their assigned functions is the first step in pre- 
paring the present estimates. The requirements must be coordinated 
with current and prospective forces and their operations. As you 
can well understand, with an organization as widespread and with 
as many varied tasks as the Navy and Marine Corps have to perform, 
this is no simple operation. The basic outline for the preparation 
of these requirements is contained in the program objectives. The 
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ground rules, or program objectives, are approved by the Secretary 
of Defense and they form the basis upon which the Navy calculates 
the requirements. A basic Naval Establishment plan is issued to the 
fleet and shore establishment giving the policy and planning guidance 
for the fiscal year. It sets forth in detail the operating forces to be 
supported and their planned employment. It also includes the sup- 
porting establishment to be maintained and the missions of these ac- 
tivities together with their authorized personnel strengths and the 
state of training and readiness to be maintained. 

This basic Naval Establishment plan contains information in re- 
gard to all major procurement and procurement objectives to sup- 
port the allowed forces. It provides in detail information required 
by the operating forces to prepare their estimates of requirements 
to support the plan. After these detailed requirements have been 
established and have been translated into specific programs, they 
are priced by the various bureaus and offices of the Department of the 
Navy and submitted with justifications for detailed review by myself 
and the staff. The results of this detailed review are then submitted 
to the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget for their 
consideration. 

Nearly half of the funds requested by the Navy in 1953 will be 
spent for major procurement. Over 600 items, representing three- 
fourths of these procurement funds, have been subjected to detailed 
scrutiny. The total requirements for each of these items were broken 
down into those required for combat consumption; initial equipment 
for regular forces and reserves; peacetime consumption; level of 
supply to support the operating forces; and the requirements during 
various periods of combat operations. Stocks on hand and those 
stocks previously funded were credited. This left the remaining 
requirement for each item. An estimate was made of availability 
of material and production capacity as well as the rate at which the 
items could be manufactured. A careful consideration of all these 
factors gave a firm basis upon which to estimate the amount of pro- 
curement to be included in the 1953 budget request. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


I would like to talk a little bit about business management. A pri- 
mary objective of the Navy is to assure that the maximum security 
is obtained for every dollar spent. We are exerting every effort to 
assure that all funds granted are expended in a businesslike manner. 
I might say as far as the Navy is concerned, it is run as well as 
any business concern and I have studied this thing for 3 years and 
1 am perfectly willing to make that statement. I have given my full 
support to a program of management improvement in the Navy and 
have instituted a concentrated drive to make everyone—top manage- 
ment, supervisors, craftsmen, and clerks in the Navy, efficiency 
minded and cost-conscious. An example of the effectiveness of this 
drive for economy is shown by the fact that the Department of the 
Navy received first award in 1951 from the National Association of 
Suggestions Systems in recognition of the greatest increase of em- 
ployee participation in this form of management improvement in any 
Federal agency. 
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SURVEYS 


During the past year, six on-site surveys have been made by the 
Shore Establishment Survey Board under the Navy Inspector Gen- 
eral. ‘These surveys are very broad and take in a full naval district, 
and they take from 4 to 7 weeks to complete. These surveys are part 
of a continuous program that has been in effect for several years. 
They are designed to check on economy and efliciency of operations 
and in the management of our naval installations, incidentally, to 
see whether all of the installations are necessary. 

In these surveys, an entire naval district is inspected by specially 
trained teams of naval officers and civilians with additional assist- 
ance from management advisers from commercial sources. 

We try to get with these teams some top management from the larger 
companies throughout the United States. Their reports include rec- 
ommendations concerning the utilization of manpower, transporta- 
tion, storage, and improved methods of management. Their recom- 
mendations are implemented. When we get the recommendations, 
then we do something about them. 

In like manner, during the past year, 16 on-site surveys were made 
by our Industrial Survey Division of specific industrial installations 
in the Navy such as naval shipyards, ordnance manufacturing plants, 
and aircraft overhaul and repair shops. These teams are also com- 
posed of trained naval officers and civilians including personnel ob- 
tained from industry, based on the particular establishment bein 
inspected; for instance, when aircraft overhaul shops are omanals 
personnel from the corresponding shops of the airlines accompany the 
team. 

Might I at this point, on this industrial survey, say that only yester- 
day I received a comprehensive survey we just finished from the 
Marine Clothing Depot in Philadelphia. Now, that included 53 ree- 
ommendations, by our people who went up there, on how they could 
improve the efficiency of that establishment, and then that comes back 
to the Navy Department and we follow it and see that those recom- 
mendations are implemented. That is a continuing process. 


SPARE PARTS PROCUREMENT 


I have been concerned about the spare parts procurement, storage, 
inventory, and operation of the supply systems in the Navy because 
of the large amount of funds involved in these operations. In order 
to check the Navy’s system, I have inaugurated a Supply Management 
Committee, made up of industrial personnel from the large merchan- 
dising houses of the country, storage technicians, and transportation 
personnel, They have had two meetings in the last year and have 
made recommendations, which have been adopted, concerning this 
phase of the Navy’s operations. In addition, I requested a group of 
individuals from one of the large automotive manufacturing con- 
cerns to examine into the Navy’s spare parts program. Their report 
indicates that the Navy system is as good as or better than any com- 
mercial system in the United States. 
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WORK MEASUREMENT SYSTEM 


I have provided for central direction and coordination of an in- 
tegrated work measurement system within the Navy. This measure- 
ment system is used to determine the relationship between the mag- 
nitudes of work to be performed and the manpower required for its 
performance; e. g., we receive quarterly reports of work performed, 
and man-hours used in the Navy supply program, for payroll, dis- 
bursing, and voucher examination activities. In addition to improv- 
ing estimates of future requirements, this work measurement system 
points up areas where low productivity exists for appropriate man- 
agement action. The information provided through these work meas- 
urement systems has made for better scheduling of work and for the 
much better utilization of manpower. 

These examples are cited to demonstrate that we are making every 
effort to have the Navy run as efficiently as any business concern. In 
a large organization, whether in Government or industry, it is in- 
evitable that some inefficiencies or waste may escape the surveillance 
of the most careful management scrutiny. 

Let me assure you that I and the military and civilian members of 
my staff are continually reviewing naval programs to streamline our 
operations in order to improve efficienc y and to eradicate any waste 
within the Navy. The task of obtaining the strongest and most effec- 
tive Navy possible is an all-hands job which will receive my fullest 
attention as long as I am Secretary of the Navy. 

It is for the continuation of the Navy’s operations and for the im- 
provement of the readiness to meet our share of the national defense 
effort that we are requesting funds for the fiscal year 1953. The Navy 
requests new obligational authority in the amount of $13.2 million 
which is essential to support the international polic y and commitments 
of the United States. 

Chairman O’Manonry. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. <All right, Mr. 
Finletter. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
OFrFIce OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AiR Force 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS K. FINLETTER, SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY REQUESTED 


Secretary Finverrer. The Air Force budget for fiscal year 1953 
asks for $20.7 billion of new obligational authority for the fiscal year 
1953, exclusive of appropriations for public works which ire to be 
presented separately. 

COMBAT WINGS 


Under this $20.7 billion appropriation the Air Force would move 
from its presently authorized 80 combat wings, 15 troop carrier 
groups, and support units toward a force of 126 combat wings, 17 
troop carr ier groups, and support units. 

The basis for this build-up to the 126 combat wing force is a deci- 
sion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff taken in the month of October 1951. 
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The purpose of the 126 combat wing force is as follows: 

The 126 combat wings. are divided among the three front line- 
fighting operations of the Air Force—the strategic operation, the air 
defense operation, and the tactical air operation. The figures estab- 
lished for the strategic air command under the 126 combat wing force 
are the result of careful study by the strategic air command itself and 
the Air Staff of the requirements of a few years from now of the 
strategic operation. 

I do not have to mention to this committee how important we con- 
sider this strategic operation to be. It is a major deterrent to war 
It must at all costs be built up and maintained at a level which will 
leave no doubt of its ability, not only now but in the conditions of the 
future, to carry out its mission if it is called upon to do so. 

We have an especial concern for this strategic operation. The 
great emphasis which possible enemies are placing upon their air 
defense system, not only in building fine types of interceptor planes 
but also in developing good antiaircraft artillery, radar, and the like, 
shows that they recognize the deterrent power of this Strategic Air 
Command. I feel especially strongly that this command should have 
not only the numbers of planes which are necessary for it to do its 
work but also it should have planes of the right quality. 

In putting emphasis on the strategic air operation, I do not wish to 
give you the impression that we do not place great emphasis on the 
other two missions. 

AIR COMMANDS 


The task of the Air Defense Command—that is, to defend this coun- 
try against hostile bomber attack—is obviously of the greatest impor- 
tance to this country. The number of wings recommended for the 
Air Defense Command over the previously authorized force has been 
substantially increased. 

The problems of tactical air are tied into those of the Army. Tacti- 
cal air has to operate where the Army operates. The NATO area is 
therefore the most important spot for planning purposes for our Air 
Force Tactical Air. 

The plans for the NATO force are, of course, not alone of our mak- 
ing. We can decide for ourselves what we want to put into the Stra- 
tegic Air Command and the Air Defense Command, but in the plan- 
ning for the tactical air arm we are working with our allies in the 
North Atlantic Treaty area in the creation of an international force. 
It is therefore possible that the number of wings which are assigned to 
the tactical air operation under the 126 combat wing force may vary 
in the future. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the 126 combat wing force, as now 
planned, represents a force which under all the circumstances and 
granting the limitations which nonmilitary considerations must put 
upon it, is an appropriate force. Its basic purpose is to have an air 
arm in being, ready to go at a moment’s notice, of the proper quan- 
tity and quality so that any possible enemy would realize that this 
was a very strong force indeed to contend with and for that reason 
would not think it wise to begin a war. This is the purpose of the 
force and I believe as recommended it should accomplish this result. 
But I do feel that this force has been most thoroughly screened and 
that any diminution in it would be most unwise. 
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The time factor must also be considered. When will the new force 
be ready ? 
C hacvandis O’Manoney. There has been a diminution, has there not ? 
Secretary Finuerrer. Not in the quantity of the forces, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
PROJECTED AIR FORCE GROUP STRENGTH 


Chairman O’Manoney. I noticed yesterday when Secretary Lovett 
was testifying, that he spoke of building toward a 143 group Air 
Force. You speak of building toward a 126 group force. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. May I explain that, Mr. Chairman? I said 
at the beginning that under the $20.7 billion appropriation the Air 
Force would move from its presently authorized 80 combat wings, 15 
troop car rier groups—that is, the 95 wing force—to 126 combat wings, 
17 troop carrier groups, and that is the 143. 

Chairman O’Manoney. Do you say to or toward. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Toward. 

Senator Ferauson. What have we today ? 

Secretary Finuetrer. We have about 90 wings. 

Senator Ferauson. Ninety wings, fully complete? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. No, they are not fully modernized, Senator. 

Senator Frereuson. How many have we modernized ? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. You cannot divide them up that way. There 
are various degrees of modernization, and there are 90 wings in 
operation. 

Chairman O’Manoney. Well, the time is going to come, Mr. Secre- 
tary, when the members of the committee will want to know (1) 
whether you, as Secretary of the Air Force, are satisfied with the 
force that we now have in being; and (2) whether you are satisfied 
with the rate of build-up; and (3) whether you are satisfied with 
the goals which have been set in the light of the concept of air war 
which seems to be held by the Soviet Government and by our own 
air experts, 

Secretary Finuerrer. This paper purports to answer those three 
questions. 

Senator Frercuson. I think also we ought to add that the com- 
mittee will have to determine whether or not it, and then the Congress 
will have to determine whether or not the Congress, is satisfied with 
the status of the present Air Force. 

Chairman O’Manonry. We have to determine what the Secretary 
feels, as preliminary to the other. Our final judgment will have to 
be made, but I do not want to ask those questions now, because before 
noon I want to give Secretary Lovett the opportunity of unveiling 
the radar bomb sight. 


EXPENDITURE TIME FACTOR 


Secretary Finierrer. I want to make one thing entirely clear, 
that I am not satisfied with the present force and I am recommending 
most urgently that the money be appropriated to build toward this 
143-wing force. 

Now, when we come to the time factor, I have the following to 
say: 

The Secretary of Defense has said to you that, after the recom- 
mendations of the Department of Defense to the Bureau of the 
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Budget and the President, certain further adjustments were made for 
the purpose of keeping expenditures for the military departments 
and for military end items financed under the suai: security pro- 
gram below the figure of $60 billion during fiscal year 1953. The 
result was a stretch-out in the period in which readiness is to be at- 
tained. I may say also, in addition to that factor, there are also 
elements in the stretch-out such as the beginnings of shortages of 
certain strategic materials, such as aluminum, nickel, steel, and copper, 
as well as the perennial question of lead-time, which means that you 
‘annot merely by appropriating money have aircraft come into being 
overnight. In any event, there is a stretch-out. This affects all three 
of the Air Force’s front-line operations of which I have spoken. 

The stretched-out program does not attain the number of units 
with modern equipment as early as the military chiefs of the services, 
from a purely military point of view, consider desirable. However, 
as the Secretary of Defense has said to you, the budget before you 
represents a judgment by the executive branch of the Government 
which takes into consideration all the factors involved—not just the 
military factors—and arrives at a balance which appears best for the 
long-term security of the Nation. Moreover, this judgment was 
made after a full statement of the calculated risk involved in this 
stretch-out in production and the consequent extension of the dates 
on which the services will be modernized in their equipment. 

Mr. Chairman, as this statement is to be placed in the record, I 
will paraphrase my remarks on the next point, which have to do with 
quality ; that is, the quality of the machines. 


QUALITY OF EQUIPMENT 


Sometimes we hear criticism that they are putting too much quality 
in the machines, and I make a plea for having the right kind of ma- 
chines, which I would be very glad to go into in executive session. 
I would point this out: That we are in the midst of the greatest 
revolution in applied science for destruction in history. The most 
sensational development in this field is the atomic bomb. The revolu- 
tion also goes on in other fields. The jet engine is developing by 
leaps and bounds; and may be followed by nuclear propulsion. Elec- 
tronics are in a stage of rapid development. When you add these all 
together you have a situation in which the changes in military destruc- 
tiveness are taking place faster than at any previous time. 

From this fact itself, it follows that there must be an especially 
high premium on quality. It is very important that the Air Force 
have the best equipment and training, or at least just as good equip- 
ment and training, as anyone else. 

I have already referred to the emphasis which possible enemies 
are placing upon their air defense. The corollary of this is obvious— 
we must place a corresponding emphasis upon the machines which 
may have to deal with these air defenses. 

The same need for quality applies to our own air defense. With 
modern weapons of the violence of the atomic bomb in the hands of 
possible enemies, we should concentrate heavily on the quality of the 
machines which may have to deal with enemy bombers which would 
carry these dreadful weapons. 
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The same is true in the tactical field. The revolution in weapons 
applies to the tactical field as well as the others. Whoever gets the 
qualitative jump in tactical operations will have great advantage 
over an enemy who has failed to keep up with the new developments 
of applied science. 

There is one object lesson which should teach us not to be too 
complacent about the quality of our machines, and that is the ex- 
cellent quality of the MIG-15. ‘The fact that the other countries can 
make planes of this quality and can make them in quantity is some- 
thing which should make us pause before we standardize too soon 
upon our production models. Even at the cost of delay in turning 
out numbers of aircraft we should, I believe, incorporate those changes 
which will assure our crews that they have as good, or preferably 
better, machines than those with which they would have to deal. 

Therefore, for this reason, we must see to it that the quality of 
our machines is right. 


EQUIPMENT SAFETY STANDARDS 


Also, Mr. Chairman, there is the question of safety. We do have 
higher safety standards than other countries. For example, we use 
double-cable controls in all our combat aircraft, so that if one is 
knocked out the pilot will not crash. This complicates the airplane. 
But it gives our crews a better chance to survive if one set of the con- 
trols is knocked out by enemy action, 


PRODUCTION LEAD TIME 


There is one other point about production I would like to mention 
briefly, and that is lead time. Mr. Lovett has gone into this to some 
extent, but I would like to say that I think we tend to understate the 
amount of lead time. My own view is that the average figure of lead 
time for combat planes and heavy transports is nearer 24 months than 
18 months. There are three factors which produce the lead time. 
First, the complexity of the modern airplane and the importance of 
having them of high quality. 

Second, the fact that we are in a time of build-up during which 
the necessary processing and machine tools have to be gotten and the 
great complex of component and prime production has to be brought 
into action. 

Third, we are doing all of this, not in a time of full mobilization in 
an all-out war, but on a partial mobilization basis which we may have 
to sustain for a long period of time. 

These are serious obstacles, and will take a great deal of effort to 
overcome or even reduce to a proper measure their delaying effect. 


AIR FORCE BUILD-UP 


I want to emphasize two points about this build-up: First, that a 
large part of this build-up is on capital account. We are asking for 
money to get going on an increase of about 50 percent in the Air 
Force’s combat wing strength. 

It follows that the level-off period, once the force is built, would be 
at a lower annual cost than that asked for during the capital build-up 
period. 
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The second point about this build-up is that no reserves of aircraft 
or combat crews are provided in the program now submitted to you, 
except as they may be available out of the reconstituted Air National 
Guard and Air Reserve. 

This involves a calculated risk. 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Also, great savings have been made in personnel, Mr. Chairman, 
The 95-wing force presently authorized had an authorization of 
1,061,000 military personnel. For a force 50 percent larger in com- 
bat wings, the personnel goes up only 14 percent to 1,210,000. Civilian 
personnel goes up a little bit more, namely, from 318,000 to 410,000, 
which is an increase of 30 percent. 

Senator Frercuson. What is that again? 

Secretary Finuerrer. Civilian personnel goes up from 318,000 to 
410,000. The authorized military personnel goes up from 1,061,000 
to 1,210,000. Over-all, an increase of 50 percent in combat striking 
units is being provided with an increase of about 17 percent in per- 
sonnel. 


PROGRAM RECOMMENDED 


I conclude by recommending this program to you. The source struc- 
ture of 126 combat wings—or 143 wings if the troop carriers are 
included—is one which is indispensable to the security of this country 
and to our hopes of preventing another war. The date of readiness 
is not as soon as the military chiefs would like to see it, but on the 
whole the dates when the various units will come into being is an 
acceptable one. 

The Air Force as it stands today is a strong force. It is already a 
great deterrent to war, Its power will increase if these appropria- 
tions are granted. As we build to and finally reach the force we are 
asking for in this appropriation, we will have a force which will make 
any possible enemy think a very long time before he attacks us. But 
the force we are asking for is indispensable. It has a vital part in 
our policy of trying to prevent the happening of war. 

Chairsean O’Manoney. Thank you, Mr. Finletter. 

All right, Secretary Lovett. 

Senator Ture. Might I ask one question there? 

How does the civilian personnel compare to military personnel in 
expense to the Government? You state there that an increase of 30 
percent over-all in civilian personnel has been made, and I just wonder, 
does the civilian personnel cost more ¢ 

Secretary Finuerrer. It totals out about the same. 

Senator Tuy. I mean man for man. 

Secretary Fincerrer. That is what I am told. 

Senator Frrauson. Is that true when you figure pensions and every- 
thing else that goes along with it ¢ 

Secretary Fin.errer. [Irrespective of pensions, I am told that they 
figure out about the same. 

Senator Ferauson. When you figure in pensions? 

Secretary Finierrer. No; irrespective of pensions. 

Senator Ferauson. You eliminate pensions? 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes; and education, and all that goes with 
the veteran. 
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Mr. Hoover. The education which is part of the appropriation is 
included, but not the veterans’ education. 

Senator Fereuson. You mean after he gets back home, that is not 
included ¢ 


Mr. Hoover. No, sir. 
MAID SERVICE IN JAPAN AND GERMANY 


Senator Youne. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask this question : 
Is the Air Force still furnishing maids for military and civilian per- 
sonnel in Japan and Germany ¢ 

Secretary Finuerrer. I do not know. Could I insert the answer in 
the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman O’Manoney. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Senator Youne. If they are, would that be listed in the civilian 
personnel ? 

Secretary Finuerrer. I suppose so. 


Senator Youne. I would like to read this news story sent to me 
this week from Australia, and this is dated at Melbourne, January 27: 

Immigration Department will allow 250 Australian girls to take jobs with 
the United States forces in Japan. The jobs, most of them, in luxury offices, 
pay an average wage of $3,000 a year. Tokyo reports yesterday said the United 
States occupation forces wanted Australian girls for secret secretarial work 
with the Far Eastern Air Force. 

It goes on to say that girls who get Tokyo jobs will have Japanese 
servants, accommodations close to their offices, and undated return 
tickets to Australia. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. I am not familiar with that, Senator, and I 
would have to look into it and supply it for the record. 


(The information referred to appears on pp. 126 and 193-194.) 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT A. LOVETT, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Senator Youne. I would like to ask Secretary Lovett if we are 
still furnishing maids to the military and civilian personnel in Ger- 
many and Japan? I was under the impression when I was in Ger- 
many recently that as of December 1, we had discontinued the practice 
of furnishing maids for civilian personnel in Germany. 


Secretary Loverr. That is my understanding. 

Senator Younc. Is that practice still occurring in Japan? 

Secretary Loverr. I am not informed on Japan. 

Senator Frrauson. Why would they have one rule in Germany, 
Mr. Lovett, and a different one in Japan? 

Secretary Loverr. The difference is that in Germany the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic provides us deutschemarks, I believe, 
Senator Ferguson. The payments for certain services are provided 
in Germany through the deutschemark budget, not through dollars 
appropriated by Congress. The Army could, perhaps, give you de- 
tails on it because this budget is coordinated by the Army command 
in Germany. 

Senator Frereuson. Would that not be true in Japan, through their 
currency ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. It has been true up to this fiscal year, I think. 

Senator Youne. Do you believe it necessary that we furnish maids 
to stenographers over in Japan? 
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Secretary Loverr. No, sir. I am not completely informed on the 
detail, but I don’t believe that we do, Senator Young. We will get 
the information for you. 

Chairman O’Mauonry. The committee will be very much inter- 
ested, first, in obtaining the charge which is apparently contained in 
a newspaper story from Australia, and getting the full facts from 
the Department of Defense, with respect to this matter. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 126 and 193-194.) 


INVESTIGATION OF WASTE BY MILITARY GROUPS 


Senator Youna. I would like to ask this further question of Secre- 
tary Lovett. There is a general feeling among the public that our 
military budgets could be cut 2 or 3 billion dollars if we could elimi- 
nate waste and unnecessary spending, and I share that view. 

Is there anyone within the Military Establishment charged specifi- 
‘ally with the responsibility of running down wasteful and unneces- 
sary expenditures / 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir; there are several groups that are 
charged with that. 

Senator Youne. Who are they, for example? 

Secretary Loverr. For example, one of the controls is applied 
through the financial system of the Comptroller’s office, and for ex- 
ample, in the Army there are special units which endeavor, as was 
previously explained, to eliminate waste. 

In the case of the Navy, there is a presentation here today which 
shows you a process which is concerned with ships parts. 

To go back to your earlier question, in which you referred to that 
letter, as far as I know there are no appropriated funds used at all 
for the payment of any maids of any kind in any of the areas. 

Senator Frercuson. On that point, is it not true that we take the 
deutschemark, and the yen in Japan, and then we appropriate money 
to take up the deficit that they may create in their own economy ? 

Secretary Loverr. I am not sure I understand your question. 

Senator Frerevson. We are appropriating money to the German 
economy, and we are appropriating money to the Japanese economy, 
so that in effect our taxpayers are helping to pay for these services 
that are rendered. In other words, why should we lower their economy 
by using maids for our civilian employees, and why should not the 
employee pay out of his salary for the services he gets, and why should 
that be a Government cost ? 

Secretary Loverr. I believe that is not a cost to our Government, 
Senator Ferguson; and, as I say, there are no appropriated funds that 
go to any such payment. 

Senator Fereuson. Why should we take the currency of the Germans 
and Japanese and pay for these services? 

Secretary Loverr. Up until the recent past, the occupying troops, 
while they were in occupational bases, made certain demands on the 
country in which they were stationed. The three countries, for 
example, now occupying Germany, under the High Commissioner 
rules, require certain things from the Germans—that is, buildings, 
services, and various sorts of supplies. That has been the practice also 
in Japan, but as we move into the treaty agreement with Japan, of 
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course, the return of their sovereignty removes the basis for some of 
these demands, and limits it to the terms of our agreement. 

Senator Frerauson. Why should a servant be furnished to an em- 
ployee in Germany or Japan that is not furnished to him here in 
America ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. Well, it is not furnished by America, Senator 
Ferguson. 

Senator Fercuson. But we require it; do we not? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir; we require it the same as we require 
transportation on their railroads, and so forth. 

Senator Ferauson. What is it, a reparation / 

Secretary Loverr. Yes; and we are not using appropriated funds 
for it. 

Senator Frrauson. But we do not help to make up their deficit ? 
We are giving them money because they lack funds. 

Secretary Loverr. Not through the military budget, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Well, I know it is not through the military 
budget. We are doing it in foreign aid and economic aid, and all 
of the other procedures. 

Chairman O’Manoney. Would that not be the appropriate time 
to look into that matter, when you have the Mutual Security appro- 
priations before us? 

Senator Frrcuson. I appreciate that. Senator Young’s question 
indicated this does not make any difference to America, and I wanted 
to raise the question that it does make a lot of difference. 

Senator Young. We would no longer require these services of the 
Japanese Government under the treaty when approved. 

Chairman O’Manoney. The chairman was suggesting that inas- 
much as this question is based upon a newspaper story from Australia, 
which I take it was not before this morning exhibited to the members 
of this committee or to the Secretary and his colleagues 

Senator Youne. I have presented it to the Defense Establishment, 
but I do not have the answer yet. 

Secretary Loverr. We will get the answer. 

(See p. 126, also pp. 193-194.) 





DOMESTIC SERVANTS 


Chairman O’Manonry. May I just finish this statement: that the 
Chair was asking that this question be laid right on the table with 
the Defense Department; that the Defense Department, through 
the Secretary and his three Department Secretaries, produce for 
the committee the full facts with respect to the furnishing of maids 
and other domestic servants to any of our military personnel or civilian 
personnel employed by the military in any part of the world. The 
committee, of course, is very much interested in that matter, and will 
want to have a searching inquiry made into the charge. 

I think it is quite true, as some of the others said, that the public 
in che United States would not support the expenditure of Govern- 
ment: funds, either directly or indirectly, for that purpose. But the 
Chair merely suggests that, in order to facilitate the termination of 
the hearing this morning, we postpone the examination of the Secre- 
tary until all of the facts have been obtained. 
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Senator Fereuson. Mr. Chairman, in this report might we have, 
say, for the last 2 years, the number of civilian employees who have 
had these servants, and the number of military employees that have 
had these servants, and the costs, and who paid it, so that we would 
get the number, and it would apply here in America as well as in the 
foreign posts. 

Secretary Loverr. Certainly, Senator Ferguson, I will ask the 
three services to develop the figures for you, and to indicate the direct 
effect on the budget here; and the indirect, I am not able to trace 
out. 

Chairman O’Mauoney. So far as this military budget which we 
are examining is concerned, your testimony is that there is no money 
in this budget for any such purpose ? 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct. 

Senator Youne. May I ask a further question ? 

You mentioned awhile ago that there is personnel in the Defense 
Establishment whose duty it is to run down excessive costs or un- 
necessary expenditures. 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct. 

Senator Younc. Who would you suggest I contact in the various 
departments on these many letters that I receive? There is hardly a 
day, Mr. Secretary, that I do not receive letters from some place 
throughout the world raising questions as to excessive expenditures. 

Secretary Loverr. In order to facilitate handling, I suggest that 
the easiest thing to do is to address it to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Comptroller, Mr. W. J. McNeil, and we will then see that 
the information is obtained through the Comptrollers’ offices in the 
three departments. 


INVESTIGATION OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Chairman O’Manonry. The testimony this morning, Mr. Secre- 
tary, was to the effect, on behalf of the Army, that very comprehensive 
directions have been given to the Inspector General for additional in- 
vestigations into the expenditure of appropriated funds. I know 
that the Department of the Air Force has established a civilian in- 
spection service which at some detail goes into contractual opera- 
tions in order to find out whether or not there have been any devia- 
tions from the role of honesty and integrity which we expect to have 
observed. 

It is my understanding that in the Navy similar steps are taken. 

I think it would be well, Mr. Secretary, if you would have prepared 
a full statement to be submitted through you, as Secretary of Defense, 
showing the details of the procedures which have been instituted 
and are being followed by each of these Departments to prevent waste 
and extravagance. I have listened and heard some of these reports 
which have come over the radio and are published in the papers, and 
I know from the hearings of last year that many of these instances 
of waste and extravagance have been due to conditions that existed 
before the 1952 appropriation bill was passed. Therefore, this com- 
mittee would be interested to know what progress has been made 
since October 18, 1951, when the appropriation bill for the present 
fiscal year became law; and when, as you have already stated, new 
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steps were undertaken by the Department of Defense to conserve the 
appropriated dollar. 

The committee realizes, as I think everybody in the room realizes, 
that the Nation faces a great dilemma. That dilemma is whether we 
can have adequate defense, particularly air power, without creating a 
deficit, and whether it is more dangerous to the United States and the 
free world for this country to incur another deficit now than it is to 
not push the preparedness program more rapidly than is envisaged 
in this budget. There are Members ef Congress who sincerely believe 
that we are not producing weapons fast enough, and there are others 
who believe that if we increase the rate of production of weapons and 
thereby decrease the civilian economy we will undermine the free 
economy by creating a deficit, which will be more destructive, the 
think, than the danger of an aggressive war. And then, of course, all 
through the country the opinion is universal that every element of 
waste and extravagance and unnecessary expenditure should be 
eliminated. 

When this subcommittee comes to examine the details of the vari- 
ous appropriations, I think you and your colleagues know from the 
work that was done a year ago that we shall endeavor to overlook 
no item. But at the same time I want to express my own personal 
appreciation of the effort which I know, Mr. Lovett, you have made, 
and the three Secretaries—Secretary Pace, Secretary Kimball, and 
Secretary Finletter—and your associates, both in the Comptroller’s 
office and in the budget offices of the three services, to keep the expenses 
down. 

Secretary Loverr. We will get up such a list, with great pleasure. 

(See pp. 54 to 56, also pp. 130 to 141.) 

Senator Cuavez. I am glad the chairman made that statement. I 
feel sure that I can say for the committee as a whole that they do 
have confidence in you, Mr. Secretary, and the three Secretaries. But 
there is no question in my mind but that there are millions of American 
people who actually believe that there is a lot of waste in the efforts for 
national defense, and I would like to dissipate that idea; and that is 
why I feel that the information that you should furnish will be 
helpful. 

Secretary Loverr. Senator Chavez, we are very aware of that; and, 
in fact, as members of the public ourselves, we are disturbed by the 
variey of stories which deal with waste. Some of them appear ludi- 
crous, but even the ridiculous aspects of them have their detrimental 
effects on our program. So that we are earnestly involved in searching 
them out, and we are prepared to deal with the various charges, item 
by item, at the appropriate time, and we will do our best to cut out 
any of the rami yractices that we can. 

I think some of the exhibits that Admiral Fox has selected here 
will show you some methods that we have employed in a single service 
that apply to all three services. I think that will be a comfort to you; 
I hope it will, sir. And we will make them available elsewhere if the 
time runs out here. Admiral Fox says he will be very glad to come 
to your office and give you the presentation at any time to suit your 
convenience. 

Senator Frreuson. Is there any difference between the three serv- 
ices when it comes to putting into effect these measures to prevent 
waste and extravagance ? 
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Secretary Loverr. Not a bit, except in minor details. 

For example, the method of controlling parts for ships would differ 
from the method of controlling parts for equipment such as automo- 
tive equipment and tanks, and so on, but that is only in detail. In 
the broad substance of control, it is identical. 

Senator Fercuson. In acquiring or obtaining foods and supplies 
generally, they are all produced as common items ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. On the common items of supply, they are virtu- 
ally identical; and on the special-weapon type the methods of control 
differ, Senator Ferguson, but we can bring that all out very simply 
in the executive hearings. 


VISUAL EXHIBIT 


Chairman O’Manonry. Now, Mr. Secretary, if you will be good 
enough to proceed with the unveiling, we will have an exhibit here. 

Secretary Loverr. Before doing so, I would like to point out that 
the purpose in this visual exhibit is to emphasize something that this 
committee is uniquely aware of, and many other Members of the 
Congress are not, and that is the tremendous complication which has 
been injected into the military system, not only by the technological 
advances over the past 2 years but also by the fact that we are getting 
up to speeds that exceed the competence of the eye, at altitudes which 
you cannot penetrate visually, and require, therefore, a type of co- 
ordination that is a little too fast for the human body. No one has 
redesigned the body adequately to keep up with some of these things. 

Senator Frreuson. Is this, Mr. Lovett, actually now in use? 

Secretary Loverr. This is actually a production item, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. It is a production item. 

Secretary Loverr. We will show the difference in cost between the 

Ww orld War II type of thing, and the modern one, as well as the com- 
plexity and the reason it takes so long to manufacture. 

Senator Frrcuson. And will you also explain to us, then, how this 
is more efficient than the last one ? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir, within the limits of security, we will 
cover that in general terms. 

Senator Fereuson. Because I think that that is a very material 
point, if this new machine is not any better than the old one. 

Chairman O’Manoney. Senator Ferguson, the impression that is 
made on my mind, from what I have observed of this and other so- 

‘alled fantastic weapons, is that the revolution of applied science, 
to which Secretary Finletter referred in his statement, is so tremen- 
dously expensive in terms of the economy which we have been accus- 
tomed to, and which we want to preserve, that science is rapidly 
making war impossible by those who wish to preserve an economy 
that is based upon individual enterprise and individual freedom. 

Senator Frereuson. I cannot go along with the chairman. 

Chairman O’Manoney. I say it is cetting toward that point. 

Senator Frreuson. I think it is getting up to that point, but I 
believe that it is up to the people who believe in the individual enter- 
prise system not to allow it to get to that point. 

Chairman O’Manoney. With that I agree ; there is no disagreement 
between the Senator from Michigan and myself on that point. 

Senator Frrcvson. But I think that in most of these things, and 
I understand this is a bomb sight—— 
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NAVIGATIONAL RADAR SIGHTS 


Secretary Loverr. No, sir; it is a combination of navigational-radar 
sights, and so on. 

‘Senator Frrcuson. But I think the best evidence is always the 
photographs after they come back, what is known as the debriefing, 
and so forth, as to what these instruments re: lly do. 

Secretary Loverr. Mr. Chairman, the main purpose is to inform 
the committee, and through the committee the public, of the enormous 
difficulty and the complexities that we face as we go hurtling around 
at slightly subsonic and occasionally supersonic speeds at altitudes 
which make it utterly impossible to see the earth except in rare occa- 
sions. 

Chairman O’Manonry. You are traveling over our heads, in other 
words. 

DISCUSSION OF SUPPLIES PER MONTH PER MAN 


Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. I think it has been said—and I do not 
know whether it is a fact, but it does not seem out of proportion— 
that in the early days at the time of the Revolution, it took about 400 
pounds of supplies per month per man. In World War II it was 44 
pounds per man per day. 

Senator Frerevson. Mr. Lovett, is it not 100 pounds per man now 
in the Korean theater? I mean a day; it is 100 pounds per day. 

Secretary Loverr. In World War II it is 44 pounds per man per 
day; and it runs in the order of, I think, 60 pounds per man per day 
at present. So that you get into large figures, and I think that that is 
the only purpose—— 

Senator Frreuson. It is 60 pounds per day per man? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. I understood it was about 100 pounds per day at 
the front, compared to the Chinese of 10 pounds, that is individuals I 
am talking about. 

Secretary Loverr. There is a difference there, of course. This, of 
course, includes equipment, and it is a yardstick to measure the enor- 
mous amount of money involved. 

Senator Ferauson. It is the logistic problem you have. 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman O’Manonry. You are measuring the weight of the equip- 
ment in relation to the total number of persons in uniform? 

Secretary Loverr. That is right. 

Chairman O’'Manoney. And not to the total number of persons on 
the fighting front ? 

Secretary Loverr. That is right. 

Chairman O’Manonry. So that you might easily have 100 pounds 
per day per man on Korea, but the average would be different than 
that. 

Senator Ture. That includes the naval equipment, and transport- 
ing the freight and transporting troops by water, or in the air if you 
are tr msporting them by air? 

Secretary Loverr. No, sir, Senator Thye, it does not. 

94846—52 6 
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Senator Ture. In other words, this is from what you would say 
at the base, whether they are on foreign soil or here? 

Secretary Loverr. This is a comparable Army military figure. 

Senator Ture. And it does not include the water transportation ? 

Secretary Loverr. No, sir. It is based on combat consumption. 

Admiral Fox. That is all-inclusive, and the great increase is in the 
tremendous increase in fire power, the enormous tonnage of bombs, 
shells; I dare say one battery of artillery would fire far in excess of 
100 pounds per day per man, and it is all-inclusive of everything. 

Senator Frercuson. That is all-inclusive; that is those that do not 
fire, and all? 

Admiral Fox. That is what it takes to support one man. 

Secretary Loverr. I will indicate this comparative complexity ex- 
hibit here. 

Secretary Finuerrer. If it is satisfactory to you, we will show a 
few charts here while they are getting that ready. 

I want to say also, Mr. Chairman, that what is being shown to you 
here is completely cleared for security. 

Chairman O’Manoney. Let me interrupt, Mr. Secretary. You and 
your guards here will supervise the approach of any persons to the 
mechanism. 

Secretary Firnuerrer. May I show the charts first ? 

Chairman O’Manoney. That is all right to do that, Secretary 
Finletter. 

Secretary Frnuetrer. I want to say at the outset, the figures given 
on these charts, as well as the showing of the K-1 sight « over there, 
have been completely cleared for security, and nothing i is being shown 
to you that cannot be made public. It is the same way with photo- 
graphs and everything that is in this room. There is no question of 
security involved. 


COST AND COMPLEXITY OF MODERN PLANE 


Very briefly, let me run through the charts, the purpose of which 
is to show you the additional complexity of the modern plane, and 
the additional cost of it. 

For example, here we have the engineering time required in a typi- 
cal World War II fighter, the number of hours that are required. 
It isa figure of 600, increased to 72,520. 

Then there are the wind tunnel figures. 

Chairman O’Manoney. Would you mention the figures, because 
otherwise the record would be unintelligible. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. We are trying to show the direct engineering 
man-hours required for a typical World War II fighter, and for the 
present corresponding fighter. 

For example, in the case of aerodynamics, the World War ITI fighter 
has 600 hours; whereas the present fighter has 72,520. 

In the case of wind tunnel time, it is: World War II fighter, 2,077, 
as against 42,006, or a net increase of 21 times. 

The World War II fighter on the stress had 2,985; whereas the mod- 
ern fighter has 116,000. 

On detailed design, the World War IT fighter required 34,900 hours; 
whereas the modern fighter requires 640,000 hours. 
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Our flight test, for the World War II fighter it was 725 hours; and 
the modern fighter has 84,817 hours. 

Research had none in the case of World War II fighters; and for 
the modern fighter it has 66,512 hours. 

Adding up the total, we find, of direct engineering man-hours, the 
typical World War II fighter had 41,880 hours; whereas the typical 
fighter of today has 1,131,992, or an increase of 27 times. 

Senator Cuavez. That last figure, Mr. Finletter, what is that? 

Secretary Finuetrer. This is the number of drawings, in the case 
of World War II fighters it was 1,100, as compared to 6,572 at the 
present time. 

Senator Fereuson. This has nothing to do with the actual produc- 
tion of the plane, as I understand it; this is engineering hours in order 
to produce that type of a plane? 

ecretary Fin.errer. That is correct. 

Chairman O’Manonry. Now, Mr. Secretary, I was very much im- 
pressed during World War II with the statement that was given to 
us to the effect that 100 tons of paper were used to prepare the plans 
for the Normandy landing. Have you any idea how much paper 
is being used in the drawings to which you refer ? 

Secretary Frnterrer. I cannot imagine, Mr. Senator. 

Chairman O’Manonry. If you have any estimate, put it in the 
record. 

(The following statement was supplied.) 


No estimate is available. 
PRODUCTION COMPLEXITIES OF MODERN AIRCRAFT 


Secretary Finuerrer. Now, very quickly—and these are just typical 
comparisons of World War II fighter with a typical fighter now. For 
example, in combat weight, the World War II fighter was 9,500 
pounds; whereas the present one is about 14,000 pounds. 

Now, the maximum power in thrust horsepower of the World War 
II fighter was about 1,500; whereas for the present one it is something 
over 10,000. 

Senator Frreuson. Is this jet power ? 

Senator Finterrer. This is jet power; yes. 

The maximum speed was 400 to 500; and the present one goes 600 to 
700 miles per hour. 

The maximum altitude was around 35,000 feet ; and the present one 
is around 45,000 feet. 

As you can see, Mr. Lovett was referring to this a moment ago, the 
fact that we are now going faster than is really quite sensible, and 
certainly we are now going so fast that it is not within the capability 
of the human body to see things, to make calculations, and to operate 
visual equipment and that leads us to why we have this complicated 
bomb and navigation operation here. 

Here is one bit of statistics which might be interesting, and that is 
in the electrical system comparison of a typical fighter of World 
War II, which had 515 wires totaling 1,545 feet; whereas the modern 


fighter has 5,500 wires totaling 22,916 feet. 
Now, here are some brief figures on costs. 
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Senator Frrcuson. Before you go into that, Mr. Secretary, have 
we reason to believe that the MIG, the Russian fighter, is using a 
similar amount of hours and time and material ? 

Secretary Fixuerrer. Well, on hours and time and material, prob- 
ably not as much electronically, possibly, Senator; but after all, the 
MIG is a good plane because of its engine, and the engine is a very 
good one. ety | ; 

Senator Fercuson. It is the British engine, is it not, improved ¢ 

Secretary Finuerrer. It is an improved version of the British 
engine; yes. 

If I may give you some figures here, again comparing typical 
fighters of World War II and the present, for example, in engineering 
hours here we have 414 hours at a cost per hour for World War I1 
fighter of $1.69, and a total engineering cost of $698. This is for the 
first 620 airffames, and this is just the airframe, by the way; and 
this is also for the first 620 airframes of the modern fighter. The 
airframe weight, as you can see, has nearly doubled, and the engineer- 
ing hours have gone from 414 to 3,230, and the cost has gone from 
$1.69 per hour to $6.04, and the total engineering cost has moved 
from $698 to $19,529. 

Senator Tuye. Is there any hope that you can reduce that engineer- 
ing cost as you proceed with your production and you have developed 
the complete engineering and the efficiency in the program ? 

Secretary Frnvterrer. That is true, when you get into quantity 
production your engineering costs should go down. 

Senator Tuyr. This is your first initial engineering cost as you 
develop the type of plane; and once you have developed, you have 
tools and you have the pattern, and then your engineering costs will 
go way down? 

Secretary Frnterrer. This is for the first 620 airframes; and, on 
the other hand, we must recognize that the models are constantly 
changing, and even the plane which is numbered the same throughout 
has different types. And so it is not exactly the same thing as reach- 
ing a final production model. There always will be engineering 
changes. ; 

Senator Frereuson. Can that be photographed, that chart? 

Secretary Frnierrer. Yes. There is no reason why it cannot be 
photographed. 

On the question of the tooling hours again, we have 877 for the 
World War II fighter at $2.33 per hour, or a total tooling cost of 
$2,044. Now we have 4,190, or about five or six times the number 
of hours, with an increase in cost from $2.33 an hour to $5.59. 

Senator Fercuson. Your wages are more than doubled, and almost 
four times on the engineering. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes. It is a combination of increased num- 
ber of hours, plus wages; and if it is satisfactory to the chairman, I 
will merely give the summary here, to point out that in the case of 
the total cost, per airframe, of the first 620 of the World War I 
fighter, we had $26,741; whereas with the modern fighter we have 
$179,309. 

Chairman O’Manonry. That is per unit? 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes. 

Senator Feracuson. The labor rate is $8.73 ? 
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Secretary Loverr. That is a mistake. It should be 87.3 cents, I 
think. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes, it is 87.3 cents, compared to $1.80. 

Chairman O’Manonry. I want to suggest that these tables be fur- 
nished, to be included in the record when the record is printed. 

Secretary Frnterrer. We will insert those in the record. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 


Cost comparison, typical fighter 


World War II 
actual unit cost 
| first 620 airframes 


Now estimated 
unit cost first 620 


ai « 2S 51-59 

1941-42 airframes, 1951-52 
octibimad acta . acolo - ————$_$_____|—__——— Cor, elie te haath 
Airframe weight (pounds) --- - -- aie ae oa | 4, 268 | 8,137 
Engineering hours._-. ; ‘ Ee | 414 3, 230 
Cost per hour. $1.69 $6. 04 
Engineering cost | $698" | $19, 529 





Tooling hours 4,190 
Cost rer hour . | $2. 3: $5. 59 
Toolig cost $2, 044 $23, 425 
Factory labor hours ‘ 5 date al ‘4 wapet 7,375 | 22,713 
Labor rate | $0. 873 $1.80 
Factory labor ‘ i 3 z $6, 441 | $40, 883 
Burden rate (percent) | 90 | 135 
Burden : aon $5, 823 | $55, 192 
Matériel ae antinns | $11, 735 | $40, 280 





*Total airframe cost less G/A and profit $26, 741 | $179, 309 
Radar and rocket fire control and navigation equipment bade eebe : wis $77, 500 


Engineering time required, direct engineering man-hours ! 


World War II | 


| 


Typical fighter Now Net increase 








Aerodynamics. ---- Livcudasthawpessawe . 600 72, 520 | 120 times. 
WHE Lid. Sad Wign ddd daca daddenbubiiidnedaatt 2,077 | 42,006 | 21 times. 
Stress TAL RM cnn avian acekaden ehsaeiod | 2, 985 | 116,075 | 38 times. 
Detail design... ic Goad tile cedadedekc cakes | 34, 963 | 640, 381 | 18 times. 
I lh ie i a Ni il ils ail skal 725 84,817 | 120 times. 
DIET. cd 0abb4 cob acctacuenbouoncsck sodeuneent None 66, 512 
OOD, Satis s icknil ani -diniapyavinds 530 | 109, 681 | 200 times. 
eet ei Is eG. 6S ss. Jad 41, 880 1, 131, 992 | 27 times. 
Number of drawings- ------- La kaebehie - 1, 100 | 6,572 | 6 times. 


Pol eb tebe Bien te ei Brake 45, 


! To first flight. 
General comparison of typical fighter 


World War II Now Net increase 
| : 
Combat weight, (pounds)._- ® 9, 500 | 14,000 | 13¢ times. 
Maximum power (thrust horsepower) 4 1, 500 | 110,000 | 7 times. 
Maximum speed (miles per hour). | 400-500 600-700 | 144 times. 
Maximum altitude (feet)... _. 35, 000 | 145,000 | 144 times. 


| 


! Over, 
*G/A; General and Administrative Expense. 


Electrical system comparison 


Typical fighter: 
World War II: 515 wires totaling 1,545 feet. 
Now: 5,500 wires totaling 22,916 feet. 
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CONTRAST OF NORDEN AND K-1 BOMB SIGHT 


Secretary Finuerrer. Now, gentlemen, the only point of this elab- 
orate collection of things over here is to contrast for you the Norden 
bomb sight, which you see over there—the Norden bomb sight is the 
bomb sight of World War II, used for visual operations. For the 
first 300 production items the cost of that was $8,000 per item, Mr. 
Chairman, as you know. As you can see, it is a fairly complex ma- 
chine, and the things surrounding it are various instruments which 
the pilot had. 

I know that you are pressed for time, but I want to tell you that all 
of that thing is the K-1 bomb sight; and with the chairman’s permis- 
sion, I will not try to answer Senator Ferguson’s question as to 
whether all of that, which costs $250,000 as opposed to the $8,000 for 
the Norden bomb sight for the first 300 items—— 

Chairman O’Manonery. My understanding is that you are saying 
that the Norden bomb sight in World War II cost $8,000 per unit, and 
that this new system costs $250,000 per unit; and I also understand 
that the bomb sight, the new bomb sight, is not that material which 
is above the table, but there is considerable of the mechanism below the 
table? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. That is right, the whole K—1 system weighs 
about 1 ton, and the Norden bomb sight weighs about 50 pounds. 

Senator Fercuson. I understand to do similar work to that of the 
Norden, which is on the first table, and that went into a plane, that 
this now goes into the plane, what is on the other table fue what is 
under it? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. That is correct, and with your permission I 
will not go into explaining why that very complicated affair over 
there on the table and on the ground is better than this other one, 
except to say that generally speaking, this thing makes all of the cal- 
culations itself, many of which were made by hand in the other one; 
and also, that this operates through overcast and bad weather. For 
any further explanation of that, I would like to ask permission to go 
into executive session. 

Senator Ferecuson. That would have to be in secret session ; yes. 

Secretary Frnterrer. There is just one thing here that the com- 
mittee might be interested in. Here is a cross-section of the wing of 
the B-47 as it joins the fuselage, and as the chairman will see, that is 
fairly thick and that is tapered out both ways. 

Over here on the left is a much simpler affair for the B-17, and the 
colonel will show how thin that is. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman, we have for the Air Forces. 

Chairman O’Manonry. For the record, will you please state the 
thickness of the B-17 wing skin ? 

Secretary Fryterrer. This is three-sixteenths of an inch; and this 
is five-eighths of an inch. It is five-eighths of an inch for the wing 
skin of the B-47, and three-sixteenths of an inch for the wing skin of 
the B-17. 

Senator Hitz. Are they both the same material ? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. They are both aluminum. 

Senator Frercuson. What is known as virgin aluminun, is it not? 

Secretary Frnterrer. I can get the exact composition of the alloy. 
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Secretary Loverr. It is virgin aluminum, and this five-eighths 
inch is at the wing butt, and tapers out to three-sixteenths at the 
wing top, so that it requires a tapered roller, which is an import- 
ant item in the cost. The other was just flat. 

If we have time, the Army has a very short visual presentation. 


VISUAL PRESENTATION BY ARMY 


Chairman O’Manonry. Very well, it may be presented. 

Mr. Benvetsen. Mr Chairman, I should like, with the permission 
of the committee, by way of example only, to illustrate three things. 

The first thing I would like to illustrate is how we are undertaking 
to conserve scarce materials, in the national economy. My first ex- 
ample is to present some field wire, which is an important element 
of our entire communications system in combat. 

I have before you the large reel which was the World War IT 
reel of field wire for a half mile. It weighed, with the drum and 
the wire, 70 pounds per half mile. 

I have next to it, if you will please display it, the present reel, which 
has no metal except in the rings which are strapped to the man’s 
back, and it weighs 24 pounds per half mile, 48 pounds per mile. 
We have replaced the rubber covering with plastic; and we have 
reduced the size of the wire, with a greater capacity. We use 30 
percent less steel, and 15 percent less copper, and no rubber. 

The price of the World War II wire in today’s market is approxi- 
mately $110 per mile; the new wire, with its various improvements 
costs $87 per mile. 

We have in our fiscal 1952 procurement saved 42.9 million pounds of 
steel and 2.9 million pounds of copper, in this improvement. 

I should like to refer next to a common item of Signal Corps equip- 
ment. 

Chairman O’Manonry. Your reference to copper, Mr. Secretary, 
reminds me of the fact that in the Economic Report the President 
made the statement: 
military production and construction will claim more than a fourth of our 
copper supply and half of our aluminum supply. 

Mr. Benpvetsen. We are very conscious of the drain. 

Senator Frerauson. Is that true with both virgin and secondary 
aluminum ¢ 

Mr. Benvetsen In aluminum, the figure you gave, as I under- 
stand it, is across the board for the Defense Department, of all 
types of aluminum, and not worked out by category. 

Senator Frerevuson. Would you be able to get for the record the 
broken down items so as to show how much of the virgin aluminum 
and how much of the secondary they use ? 

Mr. Brenvetsen. That can be supplied on a quarterly forecast, yes, 
sir. 

Senator Frrauson. I would like to have that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Army equipment specifications for material requiring aluminum reference 
the applicable Federal or military specifications wherever possible. Physical 
characteristics such as tensile strength, ductility or hardness may be specified 
to insure desired results. The Army specifies virgin aluminum and the amount 


required to produce required physical properties will vary with the analysis of 
the scrap employed and the ability of the furnace operator in blending the 
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melt. Secondary aluminum may be either cheaper or more expensive than 
virgin aluminum depending on many factors. From standpoint of the Army, 
the secondary aluminum may fulfill service requirements much better than 
would virgin aluminum. The Army, therefore, maintains no figures showing 
the breakdown between virgin and secondary aluminum used in filling the 
over-all requirement. 

Senator Ture. I would like to ask this question of the Secretary. 

Once that wire is strung out, can you rewind it and save it as you 
either retreat or wish to use it in a new area? 

Mr. BenpetseN. We can, and we do reclaim it, Senator Thye, under 
all conditions where we can. This wire and the covering is more 
durable and more resistant under conditions of combat than the old 
wire. And therefore, we do reclaim a much larger portion, and that 
is also a saving. 

I should like to point out in the same vein to the committee the 
World War II battery of a given size and weight, and the present 
battery which goes in the w alkie-talkie field radios which are used 
by the combat arm. Here Colonel Belieu shows you a photograph of 
the comparative sizes of the two radios serving the same purpose as in 
World War II and the present day in which these batteries are used. 
There is a substantial amount of saving in materials in the new smaller 
radio and battery. 

Senator Frrcuson. Mr. Secretary, I heard on the radio yesterday 
morning that they have a radio that w eighs about 6 pounds now. 

Mr. Benvetsen. That is the handy- talkie. 

Senator Frereuson. Could that be used for the same purpose? 

Mr. Benvetsen. That hasn’t the same range, and it cannot be used 
for the same purpose. 

Senator Fercuson. What is the length or distance that you can use 
this radio you are talking about? 

Mr. Benversen. This has about a 5-mile range, and it is called the 
walkie-talkie. 

Senator Fercuson. What is the smaller one’s range? 

Mr. Benversen. It is about 1 to 2 miles, and it is issued to the front- 
line units in the infantry company. As you have to cover a wider 
range at the battalion or regimental level, we use the larger set with 
the greater range, and try not to issue the larger ones where we do 
not need them for the requirement imposed. 

Chairman O’Manoney. Mr. Secretary, do you have any more ex- 
hibits ¢ 

ANTIPERSONNEL MINE 


Mr. BenverseNn. I would like to show you the antipersonnel mine. 
T have here in my right hand the antipersonnel mine of World War II. 
It weighed approximately 9 pounds, and it cost $15. It had to be 
tripped by coming across a wire. 

Today, the present antipersonnel mine I show you has the same 
explosive power, but weighs only 414 ounces and has no metal except 
for a small ring which is almost of infinitesimal weight. It is far 
cheaper and more effective. 

Senator Ferauson. What does it cost? 

Mr. Benpetsen. It costs about $4. 

Senator Frercuson. Do you know what it costs the Chinese in the 
Korean war to make their mine? 

Mr. Benpetsen. I do not have those figures, Senator. 
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I would also like, if I may, to show you the comparison of the anti- 
tank mine. This is a new plastic mine. As compared with the World 
War II mine which weighed 20 pounds largely composed of steel, we 
now have a plastic mine which uses practically no metal, and we have 
increased materially the explosive content. 

Chairman O’Manonry. How much does that weigh ? 

Mr. Benpetsen. It weighs a little more than the World War IT 
mine, but it has a much greater explosive content and uses no metal. 

Senator Frrauson. Can you get for the committee the efficiency of 
these mines compared to the North Korean and the Chinese mines? 
They use just wooden boxes. 

Mr. Benversen. We would be prepared to go into that in executive 
session. 

Senator Fereuson. That is what I mean, the efficiency of these as 
compared to theirs. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir. 

Now, if I may, I would like to turn to another illustration of why 
costs have gone up. I would like to compare the antiaircraft weapon 
used during World War II against attack aircraft of that day and 
time, with their speed and characteristics, as compared to what is 
required to serve the same purpose today. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT WEAPON 


I have here before me a World War II, 40 millimeter antiaircraft 
weapon, which then in production cost about $10,000 apiece. 

I have on the left a fully automatic antiaircraft weapon known as 
the Skysweeper. Of course, its details are classified. However, the 
model as shown, without regard to the details involved, is not. 

This is a radar-controlled type of antiaircraft weapon which is 
required because of the speed and the rate of climb and the action of 
the present-day high-speed planes. 

I call the committee’s attention to the fact that over the past few 
months, ground fire in the action in Korea has had a telling effect, as 
you gentlemen know, upon our aircraft. By ground fire, we can pro- 
tect our troops and our field installations to a considerable degree if 
we have the kind of a weapon I show you here. 

The cost of the Skysweeper, which of course includes the initial 
engineering expense, will drop as we go into standard production. 
However, it presently costs $275,000 per unit as compared to $10,000 
for the World War I equipment. 

Senator Ferauson. You are comparing different guns. You had a 
90 millimeter in the Second World War. 

Mr. Benpetsen. But that was not used for this purpose; the 90 
millimeter and the 120 millimeter were used against high-flying bom- 
bardment aviation of World War IT, and not against close-in attack 
or fighter-bomber aircraft. That was the purpose of the 40 millimeter 
World War IT gun here. It was often mounted in pairs, and we also 
used the 50-caliber machine gun, again often in pairs and in quadruple 
forms. They are no longer fully adequate against planes with 
present-day military characteristics, which would be used against us. 
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The new, more expensive skysweeper I have shown you has been de- 
veloped to meet planes which would be used against our forces which 
did not exist in World War II. 

Senator Frreuson. Are you finding now that the Soviet guns in the 
Korean war are efficient and are taking great toll ? 

Mr. Benpersen. They have a very telling effect. 

Senator Fercuson. Are they radar-controlled 

Mr. Benversen. I would like to discuss that, if I may, with the com- 
mittee in executive session. 

Chairman O’Manonry. Now, the bells you have heard were the 
quorum call to the Senate, and many members of the committee have 


to go. 

Mir. Benpetsen. I would like to show you one of the exhibits for 
the economy drives in one of the continental armies. I placed in the 
record a story about the First Army in the United States. These 
posters, you see, are representative of the effort to build cost-conscious- 
ness throughout the Army. This is the Third Army publicity effort 
to build a real conscieusness of supply economy and it is representa- 
tive of what is being done throughout the service. 

Senator Ferguson. These are posters in the various places in the 
service / 

Mr. Benvetsen. In training areas and barracks and in the field, and 
there are a great number of them. And our reports show that they 
have had a very telling effect. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, of course that goes to personnel 
as a whole in the Army now? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you trying to get the boys that I and the 
rest of the Senators, or some of us, send to West Point, to get that 
kind of consciousness ¢ 

Mr. Benpetsen. We are, throughout the Army; and I would like 
to discuss that, when there is time, in greater detail. 

Chairman O’Manoney. The committee will stand in recess until 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, when we will begin the questioning, 
and I think that probably should be in executive session so that you 
will be at greater liberty to discuss details. 

Secretary Loverr. Then the three Secretaries will be here; and you 
can excuse me? 

Chairman O’Manoney. That is right. 

Secretary Loverr. Do you want the Navy presentation at the Pen- 
tagon, or could you give Admiral Fox about 15 minutes tomorrow 
morning? It is nothing but charts, and it will take about 15 minutes. 

Chairman O’Manonry. We will be very happy to have Admiral 
Fox give that in the morning. 

Secretary Loverr. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., Tuesday, February 5, 1952, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 o’clock a. m., Wednesday, February 6, 1952.) 








